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Rare 


Colonel Roosevelt 


During the war with Spain said: 


“A refusal to sustain the President this year will, in the 
eyes of Europe, be read as a refusal to sustain the war.” 


IF THEN—WHY NOT NOW? 


Ex-President Harrison 


During the war with Spain said: 


“Stand solidly behind the President. Elect only Sena- 
tors and Congressmen in sympathy with him.” 


IF THEN—WHY NOT NOW? 


The Globe-Democrat 


During the war with Spain said: 


“The result of that election will be awaited with as much 
interest in Spain as in the United States. 

“The foreign interests and reputation and domestic well- 
being of the United States are directly and inseparably 
bound up in Republican success. These are a few of the 
reasons why the Republican party will sweep the country 
tomorrow.”—November 7, 1898. 


IF THEN—WHY NOT NOW? 


President Wilson 


in a message to Governor Joseph IV. Folk, Democratic 
nominee for United States Senator, October 4, 1918, said: 
“Your telegram of yesterday is warmly appreciated. 
Your support has always been so consistent and generous 
that I have been sure in any case that I might count on 
you. I am looking forward with genuine satisfaction to 
our future association. —Woodrow Wilson.” 


For Judge of the Supreme Court the Missouri Democracy 
offers JUDGE WALLER W. GRAVES, who has a nation- 
wide reputation for his judicial work. 


For Superintendent of Schools Uel W. Lamkin is the 
choice of the Missouri Democracy. His reputation as a 
school man is national. 


YOU know what they will do in the future by what 
they have done in the past. 


DON’T HAMPER WILSON. ELECT MEN WHO 
WILL AID HIM WIN THE WAR. 


The Republican State Platform endorsed the War but did 
not endorse President Wilson. 


Won’t YOU endorse him? 
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For Our “‘Boys”’ 


O many of our readers huve inquired 
S about a reduction in the subscription 
rate for the boys at the front that we 
have decided to cut it in half. REEDY’s Mirror 
will be sent to anyone in the training camps 
or the fighting forces anywhere for one year 
for $1.50. This is done in recognition of our 
debt to them. 
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The New World’s New Freedom 


By William Marion Reedy 


HERE has been no such dissolution of the world 
T as now proceeds before our eyes since the 

break-up of the Roman Empire. But that 
earlier dissolving view was drawn out through cen- 
turies. This one happens in the twinkling of an eye, 
comparatively. 


Germany and Austria in abject surrender to—the 
New Freedom. Autocracy on its knees begging peace 
and—mercy. Russia undergoing a bloody re-partu- 
rition. The near East shaping into a republic of 
nations, uttering a new Declaration of Independence. 
Hungary a free nation. Germany’s colonial empire 
shattered and the empery irrecoverable. Italy her 
lost provinces restored. France with Alsace and Lor- 
raine clasped to her heart. Denmark about to receive 
back her Schleswig Holstein. Turkey doomed to 
disappearance as a power whose strength was weak- 
ness. 


The dream of Middle Europa dashed to dust! The 
Power that set out to rule the world brought to 
military, political, moral downfall. Brute force grov- 
eling before an idea triumphant—Democracy. Ma- 
terialism defeated by the soul of man, Right vic- 
torious over might. 


All terms of the spokesman of civilization accepted 
by scientific barbarism. The people enthroned where 
rulers dictated diabolism. Divine right brought low 
and human right singing paeans the wide world 
round, 


All this the armistice asked by the central empires 
means. They will get it, safeguarded against possible 
treachery like that which plotted the assassination of 
peace in 1914, They will get a peace of justice, not 
of vengeance, though they will have to make atone- 
ment. If they keep the faith they pledge in their 
appeal for a cessation of war they will be taken into 
the family of nations recognizing Law instead of 
Force. 

This is the Good News, the Glad Tidings of Great 
Joy to the world in the latest notes from Berlin and 
Vienna to the President of the United States. This 
country gave the war the purpose which purified 
it and brought it into oneness with that order which 
is the expression of Reason and of Love. 


Shall we be proud? Nay, let us be humble before 
the power that wrought through us to this great end. 
“Not unto us, O Lord!” Let us remember: “’Tis 
excellent to have a giant’s strength but ’tis tyrannous 
to use it like a giant.” No woe to the vanquished. 
Those who started the war—leave them to the Furies 
throned in their own breasts. 


The maimed and broken, the countless dead—they 
ask no retribution. The best tribute we can render 
them is peace, for which in fact they suffered and died 
or wisely or mistakenly. The war is over. Let us 
not forget why we fought the war—that such a war 
must never happen again. Then those broken and 
dead men shall not have suffered and died in vain. 


No sloppy peace must we have, but one that shall 
exact guarantees unbreakable that faith shall be kept 
by the erstwhile faithless. And in that peace let us 
lead in binding up the wounds of the world. Let us 
forgive when the offenders have done penance, and 
let us not forget that though idealism is atop today, 
“eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” The world 
will not stay saved except by continuing effort to- 
wards righteousness by all who it inherit. 


It Looks Democratic 


By William Marion Reedy 


LECTION next Tuesday! How will it go? 
E; Democratic, I think. It will be a khaki election. 
Administration achieve- 
ment overbalances administration errors. Success is 
the strong card of the Democratic party. Against 
that all argument as to detailed deficiencies is vain. 
The Democrats are in power, with such a man-power 
in offices and commissions as never was known. 
There’s the labor vote. How can it go otherwise 
than for the party that has done what the Democratic 
party has done for organized labor. The unions were 
never so recognized. Wages are beyond all whooping. 
The eight-hour day is a government policy. How 
about the business man? He has no troubles he 
can credit to the administration. In the main, busi- 
ness is good. Are prices high? Yes, but almost 
everybody receives as well as pays high prices. 
Salary raises have not been universal, but they have 
been widespread. Think of the erstwhile so-called 
foreign vote. Where will it go? Can anyone doubt 
how the Czechoslavs, the Jugo-Slavs, the Italians, 
the Russians, will cast their ballots? For the party 
in power under whose auspices their former nation- 
alist aspirations for freedom have been recognized 
and in all but fact realized. Poles, Rumanians, 
Serbians, Armenians, Syrians, Greeks—how can they 
be anything but Democrats? And the Bulgarians, too. 
What of the former so-called German-Americans ? 
Look at the German names in the casualty lists. 
Think of those former sympathizers with Germany 
as against Great Britain who have bought Liberty 
bonds, who have service flags—yes, and gold star 
flags—in their house-windows. Are they going to 
vote against the commander-in-chief of the forces of 
which their fathers, sons and brothers are part? Not 
much. We need not stop to examine the logic of this 
situation or condition. The fact is all. The Re- 
publicans—what issue have they, and what leader- 
ship? None. The war is a success. The President 
may be running the war single-handed. Everybody 
knows that a war cannot be conducted by a debating 
society. There may be out-and-out socialists, paci- 
fists, Bolsheviki and others who oppose the war and 
consequently its prosecution, but they are very few. 
Some Republicans may not like the President’s appeal 
to the country as implying that only Democrats are 
patriotically capable, but most Republicans are not 
in sympathy with the criticisms voiced by some of 
their leaders against the terms submitted to Germany 
or the manner of their presentation. All men know 
that the terms could be no more drastic than they 
have been made. Where will the woman vote go? 
Southern Democrats opposed and defeated woman 
suffrage, but who could have gone further in behalf 
of that cause than Woodrow Wilson? What have 
the suffragists to gain by opposing Democratic con- 
gressional candidates pledged to support Wilson’s 
policies? Those policies include woman suffrage. 
There is a prohibition vote, and prohibition is my 
special and favorite detestation and pet aversion. 
How will the prohibition vote go? For the Demo- 
crats under whose dominance liquor has been struck 
blows from which it never can recover, The anti- 
prohibitionists will not vote Republican. That is the 
party of prohibition. The advocates of all the more 
important political, social and economic reforms will 
find in the record of the Wilson administration 
more hope for the accomplishment of their ends than 
they can find elsewhere. To the great masses of 
voters there is nothing that can overcome the prac- 
tical appeal of the call to stand by the President. 


The war is well won. 
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The power of that appeal is that there is not the 
shadow of justification for the claim that the war 
is a failure. The country feels that the President 
las disappointed every expectation that he would 
make a great mistake. Therefore the country will 
stand with him and behind him and give him a con- 


gress that will co-operate with him. 


Of course there will be some millions of Repub 
lican votes cast for Republican candidates for con- 
cress, and many of those candidates will be elected 
People in great numbers stick to their party at all 
hazards and those people have no reason now to 
vote against candidates of their party who are fora 
war and a peace of victory. The Democrats will 
not have a walk-over. They will probably get a 
majority, though I hope not an unwieldy one, too 
large, too brutal to be controlled. This country does 
not want any party in power now that will be 
strong enough to misuse its power as the Republican 
party did after the civil war. The Democrats will 
hold the senate. The senatorial and congressional 
elections will largely determine the state and city 
elections. This means that there is strong prospect 
of Democratic victory in many places where here 
tofore the Republicans had things their own way. 
1 doubt that even the springing now of ex-governor 
and ex-justice Hughes’ report on the airplane scan- 
dal, however damnatory, would change the result 
apparently ordained of the election, All things con- 
spire, as I see them, to make this politically a Demo- 
cratic year in this country, in harmony with the 
year of victory of democracy for all the world 
The United States will probably vo Democratic on 
general principles, for the World Spirit is up in 
victorious arms for general principles that are Demo 


cratic to the unprevailing gates of hell. 
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Reflections 


By William Marion Reedy 
The Local Election 
ISSOURIANS and St. Louisans should vote 
the Democratic ticket next Tuesday, and 
proposed — constitutional 
That is for prohi- 


“Yes . On: every 
amendment, except number 6. 


bition. Swamp it. 


In St. Louis, though the Republican ticket has 
some good men upon it, like Mr. Franklin Ferriss 
for circuit judge, Edmund Koeln for collector and 
John W. Dunn for treasurer, the Democratic ticket 
as a whole is better and the nominees against the 
worthy Republicans I have cited are at least as good, 
as individuals, while better as Democrats. I see no 
reason why any Democrat should scratch any candi- 
date on the local Democratic ticket. Vote ’er straight 
this time! Why? Because it’s time to break the 
Republican cinch on the town that has become 
dangerous from lasting too long and holding too 


strong. 
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Let’s Try It Once 

Let’s have a square election in St. Louis this year. 
The city has been too long disgraced by the scandals 
crowing out of contested elections. The late Ed 
Butler said there hadn't been an honest election here 
in thirty years, and there have been crooked elections 
since he made the statement. Neither great party's 
hands are clean. It is well to purge the registration 
lists of bogus voters. It would be well to prevent 
intimidation of voters, white or black, by the police. 
Election crookedness is the antithesis of that pa- 
triotism of which we hear so much. A free vote 
and an honest count are the two things that will 
best preserve democracy. 
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Fire Jewell Mayes 
THE secretary of the Missouri State Board of 
\griculture, Mr. Jewell Mayes, has used the press 
bureau of that institution, supported by the state’s 
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money, to utter propaganda against proposed con- 
titutional amendment number 8. This is an un- 
arranted use of public funds for partisan purposes. 
lle would not have dared to use The Missouri Clip- 
Sect to advise farmers to vote either for or against 
prohibition. If he had, his official head would have 
fallen in a day. He should lose his official head for 
falsely giving official color to the opposition to the 
single tax proposition. There are 150,000. single 
taxers in Missouri. Why should their money, paid in 
taxes, be used by a state officer to campaign against 
their taxation theory? Mr. Jewell Mayes is guilty 
of abuse of authority, of a form of oppression in 
oiice, of wrongful use of funds and of general mal- 
versation. It he acted as he did in this matter under 
instruction of the Board of Agriculture, the board 
is guilty of all those things. Governor Gardner 
should have this matter investigated and the wrong- 
doer or wrongdoers punished by removal from office 
or otherwise. I understand Mr. Mayes, gamely 
enough, assumes all responsibility for the misuse of 
the The Missourt Clip Sheet in an attempt to influ- 
ence public opinion against the amendment. That 
heing the case the duty of the Board of Agriculture 
is plain: fire Mr. Jewell Mayes. 
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Self-Determimation vs. Prohibition 


As I see it, it’s the duty of every man who would 
he free to vote against proposed constitutional amend- 
ment number six, which provides for state-wide pro- 
hibition. Because some people drink too much is no 
reason why everybody should be denied the right to 
drink at all. Because there are lawless saloonkeep- 
ers is not a reason for stopping the manufacture, sale 
er viving away of beer, wines or spirituous liquors. 
The saloon may be an evil. It can be regulated. It 
is regulated in other countries. There are not more 
drunkards than sober men. The abuse of liquor is 
not a reason for punishing those who sanely and tem- 
perately use it. Wine has for ages “made glad the 
heart of man” and there is none too much gladness 
in the world to justify anyone in diminishing the 
means to the attainment thereot. At the very least, 
surveying life broadly, liquor is as good as it is 
had, and all its sorrows probably do not match its 
joys. A little drink is more of a comfort to many 
people than too much liquor is a bane to other 
people. We are our brothers’ keeper of course, but 
it is doubtful that we make for much character in 
our brother if by law we compel him to a furtive 
and cloistered virtue. We should make him able to 
control his appetite by the exercise of his own will. 
We should not impose upon him the will of others 
in such a matter as the decent gratification of his 
appetite. It doesn’t matter that the saloon is evilly 
in politics, that some people are destroyed by drink, 
that brewing is a vast special interest, or even that 
most brewers are of German origin or antecedents. 
Those things may be wrong. But they are not so 
wrong as is the government interfering ruthlessly 
with the personal habits of the vast number of peo- 
ple whose personal habits are not an injury or a 
menace of injury to other people. America free is a 
more desirable thing than America prohibitionized. 
Voluntary American total abstinence would be a vir- 
tue, if possibly a glum one, but voluntary abstinence 
is a thing different from prohibition. The difference 
is that between free action and compulsion. Sup- 
pose the toss-pots got together and tried by legisla- 
tion to make drinking compulsory! What a virtuous 
howl there would be! Is it any worse to compel a 
man to drink than it is to prevent him from drink- 
ing when he would? The tyranny over the individual 
is the same in both cases. Is it fair to punish those 
who do not abuse liquor in order to get at the great 
liquor interest that has done however many wrongs? 
The one vicious thing in prohibition is that it deems 
it better that a thousand innocent people should be 
deprived of freedom of action than that a very few 
should. suffer for lack of self-control. If there 
are any people left who believe in personal salvation 
by self-determination of conduct, they should vote 





down prohibition whenever and wherever it is pro- 


posed. et 


Folk and Read 

A Missourian who cares for the true democracy 
as distinct from professions upon which to attain 
office, cannot, without falseness to the faith that 
Woodrow Wilson has made the saining of the world, 
fail to vote for Joseph Wingate Folk for United 
States senator. The ex-governor is for the right 
things for the people. He is not for the things that 
will help the politicians or other deceivers or plun- 
derers of the people. He is not a “jovial” nor a 
“glad-hander.” He is only right. And by the same 
token Missourians in the tenth congressional district 
should not forget to vote for Harlan Eugene Read 
for congress. That young man Read carries heavy 
metal. Elect him and there will be ideas in the 
Missouri delegation, which sadly needs some injection 
of twentieth century thought in its medieval, bourbon 
make-up. Read knows modern economics and so- 
ciology. With Folk in the Senate and Read in the 
House, Missouri would be represented in the mod- 
ern spirit and not in the fashion of the troglodytes 
of perfunctory politics. 
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“Songs of the Unknown Lover” 


By William Marion Reedy 

GAIN, for one issue, the music of “Songs of 

the Unknown Lover” is stopped. In the pause 

between the second and the third and last book 
of the poem it seems well to reveal the authorship 
of the work about which there has been much specu- 
lation among the Jiteratt. The author is Mr. Witter 
Byvianer of New York. 

There are other books of excellent verse to Mr. 
Bynner’s credit: “An Ode to Harvard,” “The New 
World” and “Grenstone Poems.” He wrote the 
Harvard Phi Beta Kappa poem in 1911. He is the 
author, likewise, of three poetical plays of high 
merit, “Tiger,” “The Little King” and “Iphegenia in 
All these volumes reveal Mr. Bynner as 


Tauris.” 
a genuine singer, as a poet with a complete mastery 
of the art within his range and that range broad, 
liigh and deep. Those volumes show him pos- 
sessed of something of classic restraint, with a 
certain spiritual fastidiousness and a passionate sense 
of both the loveliness and the pity of life. 

“Songs of the Unknown Lover” is and is not a new 
departure for Mr. Bynner. It will be remembered 
that a few months ago it was revealed that he first 
in collaboration with Mr. Arthur Davison Ficke and 
later with the additional aid of Mrs. Marjorie Allen 
Seiffert, was a participant in a brilliant poetical hoax 
—the publication of “Spectra,” by Emanuel Morgan 
and Ann Nish. Mr. Bynner was Emanuel Morgan; 
Mr. Ficke, Ann Nish. These “Spectra” poems were 
burlesques of imagism and of free verse in general, 
but somehow there was that in them which tri- 
umphed over the will to make mockery. Under the 
grotesque and breaking through it was poetry of 
the most authentic kind. Those who accepted 
“Spectra” as genuine poetry were not deceived. It 
was the writers who were deceived. They built the 
rhyme, not lofty, but beautiful and true, better 
than they knew. 

The case of Emanuel Morgan is one almost like 
that of Fiona McLeon, Witter Bynner is something 
like William Sharp, except that Sharp’s secondary 
self or altcr ego was so distinctively feminine in its 
nianifestation. After the success of “Spectra” Mr. 
Eynner was moved to continue writing in the manner 
of Emanuel Morgan, retaining albeit a tang of the 
Browningesqueness of the earlier Bynner. In 1916 
he and Mr. Ficke went to the Orient. The effect of 
this journey is shown in “Songs to the Unknown 
Lover.” The singer “holds the gorgeous East in fee.” 
His songs have the quality of the hokku, the tanka 
and the ageku. The Chinese-Japanese influence is 
strongly stamped upon them. They are not imitations, 
however; they are absorptions of the eastern spirit, 
that spirit compelling the manner, 


These poems are evocations, They carry an ovet-_ 
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soul. They say more than is in the words. They 
present the outlines of pictures which call up in the 
reader thoughts and feelings wherewith to fill in 
those outlines. The mere language is not so much 
as are its subtle connotations suggested by its phrases 
and its music. The singer says something but the 
reader finishes it. The poet, as it were, states some 
fact or facts and does it in such fashion that it moves 
the reader intellectually or emotionally, the latter 
possibly more than the former, to universalize it. 
The verse is an intensified symbolism, This symbol- 
ism is accomplished with an ascetic spareness of 
words. It tells little in a way to make the reader 
hear, see, know, feel much. That the method is not 
rigidly Chinese or Japanese, may be granted. It is 
the better therefor, the more spontaneous, the more 
natural and unmannered. I should say that if there 
is no poet in you, if you want everything explained, 
if your reach and grasp do not extend beyond simile 
to metaphor, you will not get these poems. But then 
everybody is a poet and somewhere in these poems 
the poet in every one who reads poetry at all is 
evoked with something of the sudden glory that 
blinded and yet opened a great vision to one on the 
road to Damascus. 

These “Songs of the Unknown Lover” tell a story. 
It is a story of love and disillusion and loss. In it 
you will find the search for perfection leading 
through disgust but coming out into a paradisal place 
of calm. The experiences are suggested in the play 
of mood and tone and color, and they unfold with 
tlie increase of rapport on the reader’s part. In so far 
as the poems are objective, their objectiveness is but 
the instrumentality for the summoning of subjective 
apprehension of their meaning, They thus approxi- 
mate the evocativeness of music. 

When the serial publication shall have concluded, 
these poems, which are but one poem, will be issued 
in book form by Alfred A. Knopf, New York, under 
another title, “Songs to the Beloved Stranger.” In 
complete and compact form I doubt not they will be 
more effective than in their present protracted and 
diffused presentation, for the many lights will blend 
into one light and all the notes into a more apparent 
scheme of thematic concord. That so many of my 
readers have found, in the numbers from weck to 
week since the end of August, so much pleasure in 
the poems is a gratifying intensification of the joy I 
have had in giving them to the world. 
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Some Too “High” Politics 


By William Marion Reedy 
The President’s Bad Break 

ANY things President Wilson has done that 

were wiser than his letter to the people calling 

for the election of all Democratic candidates 
for congress, That isn’t what his letter said exactly, 
but that is what it means, that is how the people take 
it. It was unwise and untactful and unjust to identify 
partisan Democracy with patriotism, to the exclusion 
of Republicans. There have been more Democrats 
in congress recreant to patriotic duty on critical votes 
than there were Republicans. The tally shows this. 
There are Democratic candidates who have not 
stood by the prosecution of the war at important 
junctures. Some of them are running in Missouri. 
I believe in electing a Democratic congress to sup- 
port Wilson, but there is no foundation for the 
imputation that Republicans per se are antagonistic 
to a prosecution of the war to a victorious conclu- 
sion. The letter of the President is open to in- 
terpretation that he thinks this war is his own 
private affair first, and second, that it is the affair 
exclusively of his party. It is unfortunate that the 
chief executive seems to imply that all Republicans 
are of a questionable loyalty. In this matter the 
President has evidently consulted with the leaders 
of his party and taken their advice. He does better 
when he does not solicit or accept such advice. It is 
the duty of every citizen to vote for that candidate 
for congress who, thoroughly supporting the Presi- 
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dent’s war measures, will best conform in his votes 
to the general political and economic policy favored 
by the individual voter. But nobody should vote 
for a bad candidate on purely partisan considerations. 


2 
“° 


The Het Up Opposition 
The re-convening of politics after its adjournment 

is altogether to the bad. Colonel Roosevelt and 
Chairman Hays of the Republican National Com- 
mittee talk frenzied foolishness when they impute 
insincerity to the President and a design to make 
peace on his own hook. This comes of the theory 
that it is the duty of the opposition to oppose every- 
thing proposed by the government. The attacks of 
Republican leaders upon the President, which led him 
to write the appeal for Democratic victory, were not 
characterized by magnanimity. And yet there’s some 
virtue in this opposition. There is a very real danger 
in any one man’s having too much power and in a 
public opinion that condemns any dissent from him 
as lese majeste or disloyalty. 

2, 


.° 


Vile Sectionalism 

Other attacks upon the President’s party are worse. 
One that I saw in the Kansas City Star’s news col- 
umns is especially atrocious in its malevolence. It is 
a New York dispatch of @ctober 26 which says that 
one man working for the Republican National Com- 
inittee for fifteen days has compiled from the files of 
the New York Tribune a completed list of war casu- 
alties by states. This work was undertaken “by reason 
of the fact that Senator Harry S. New of Indianapo- 
lis, who asked at the War Department a few days ago 
for information of exactly this sort, was told that the 
department did not have it.” The dispatch tells us 
that the War Department’s system of giving the ad- 
dress of each soldier reported in the casualty lists was 
inaugurated May 4, 1918. “From May 4 to October 
24 inclusive,” says the dispatch, “the total casualties 
of soldiers of our armies abroad, as reported by 
the war department and sent to the press of the 
United States for publication, was 45,754. Of this 
number, the twelve southern states contributed 
6,071.’ The italics are mine. 

This is the most vicious kind of sectionalism, It 
implies that the south has not given of its man- 
power for the war or that through administrative 
favoritism the southerners have been kept out of 
the danger zone. Only cowardice could conceive 
such an accusation of cowardice against the people of 
uny section of the country. Everyone knows that 
conscription applied south as well as north. Every- 
one knows that the assignment of troops has been 
carried out in accordance with military judgment 
independent of sectional consideration. Everybody 
knows that the north is more populous than the south 
and yielded more men in the draft. Everybody 
knows that the Tribune figures are a lie in the man- 
ner of their presentation. The charge that the 
southern states are slackers is the foulest piece of 
partisanism that has come out of the war. It is the 
old “bloody shirt” waved again aiter fifty-three years. 

I am no admirer of southern politics or politicians. 
I incline to think that there is too much of a 
southern bioc in the senate and that southern De- 
mocracy isn’t democratic, as shown in its attitude 
towards woman suffrage and child-labor laws. But 
the intimation that the southern people shirk the 
war or that they accept the results of a favoritism 
designed to keep them from bearing their share in 
the sacrifices of the war, is too contemptible to be 
considered worth an analysis of the casualty statistics 
that would refute the slander. When I compare the 
politics of the Kansas City Star’s dispatch, taken 
from the New York Tribune, with the politics of the 
President’s appeal for the election of none but 
Democrats to congress, on the assumption that only 
Democrats are loyal, I must say that the Republican 
politics is infinitely the worse of the two. 

of 
The Free Trade Bogey 

Another piece of politics that is distressing is the 
attack upon point three of the President’s peace 
programme, The Republicans took that as meaning 
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that the President purposes making free trade one 
of the fundamental principles and indispensable pre- 
requisites of peace. Here was another appeal to 
northern prejudice, based upon that section’s indus- 
trial, as distinct from the south’s agricultural, inter- 
est. The President has taken the pains to declare 
that he does not want to enforce free trade upon 
the league of nations, but would leave to all peoples 
self-determination as to economic policies. That the 
President could not commit this country to free 
trade without its consent and approval is nothing 
to the Republicans. They want to consolidate the 
business interests for their party by declaring for 
protection. They don’t care if their raising of that 
issue should bring to the front in all the belligerent 
nations a strong element favoring high tariffs after 
the war. This would simply mean that there is to 
be a war after the war. It would project into peace 
negotiations an issue that would be antagonistic to 
peace, and nothing would do more to divide Ameri- 
can purpose and counsel in the war and in the peace 
preliminaries than the projection of such a contro- 
versial subject into our strictly national affairs. 


lama free trader. I don’t believe there can be any 
enduring peace without the removal of trade barriers 
that make for conflict. Nevertheless free trade or 
tariff is for nations concerned to decide. The Presi- 
dent said only that one of the conditions of the 
peace is “the removal so far as possible of all eco- 
nomic barriers and the establishment of an equality 
of trade conditions among all the nations consenting 
to the peace and associating themselves for its 
maintenance.” This the President explains as mean- 
ing that “‘whatever tariff any nation might deem 
necessary for its own economic service, be that tariff 
high or low, it should apply equally to all foreign 
nations; in other words, that there should be no 
discriminations against some nations that did not 
apply to others. ... Weapons of economic discipline 
and punishment should be left to the joint action 
of all nations for the purpose of punishing those 
who will not submit to a general programme of 
justice and equality.” The President does not mean 
iree trade pure and simple for his new league of 
nations, but he is not far from being a free trader. 
* he 
says in his letter to Senator Simmons, “have taught 
us that the attempt by one nation to punish another 
by exclusive and discriminatory trade agreements has 
been a prolific breeder of that kind of antagonism 
which oftentimes results in war, and that if a perma- 


“The experiences of the past among nations,’ 


nent peace is to be established among nations, every 
obstacle that has stood in the way of international 
friendship should be cast aside.” He adds: “Ameri- 
can business has in the past been unaffected by policy 
of the kind suggested, and it has nothing to fear 
now from a policy of simple international justice.” 
jut I have no doubt that the Republicans will get 
lots of votes by their misrepresentation of the Presi- 
dent as plotting the ruin of our gigantic infant in- 
dustries, 


Concerning Mr. House 

Again there is the matter of the President sending 
Colonel E. M. House to attend the war council at 
Versailles. There are Republicans who don’t like 
this, and Democrats too. They would like to have 
someone sent who would be responsible to the senate 
rather than to the President, regardless of the senate. 
In so far as the deliberations at Versailles are pre- 
liminaries to a peace treaty, and as the senate must 
approve all treaties, the senate should have some 
authority over this country’s representative in the 
preliminaries. In a way, the exclusion of the senate 
from such authority and from information as to 
what is going on in the preliminaries, is not exactly 
in harmony with what many people mean by this 
country’s declaration against “secret diplomacy.” But 
Colonel House is no more than the President’s “eyes 
and ears,” his special messenger, and his functions 
are not either legislative or executive. There is no 
doubt that his selection for the work he has to do 
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ment which enlarged the President’s powers, discre- 


tionary and otherwise, in the conduct of the war. 
The Republicans who attack the appointment of 
Colonel House are making too much of the charge of 
“secrecy.” The President’s messenger does not act 
for him in any matter. He is only sent abroad to 
gather information for the President. But the sen- 
ate or at least the Republican element thereof feels 
that it is shut out of participation in the peace pro- 
posals until the President calls upon them to approve 
what may be done. These Republicans object to leav- 
ing the whole matter of peace in the President's 
hands. They say the senate and house are expected 
to abdicate their powers for the President, who 
“when he opes his mouth let no dog bark.” In this 
doubtless they will have little sympathy save from 
rigid constitutionalists and ultra-logical strict con- 
structionists, even though the New York World, 
long a mouthpiece of the President, shows signs of 
bracing up the congress to assertion of its pre- 
rogatives against his autocracy. 
og 
No Allerhoechste 


All these matters are part of the recrudescence of 
politics of the kind we were told had heen “ad- 
journed.” They mark the end of “the era of good 
feeling” that prevailed for a little more than a year. 
Such an evidence of dissension may be deplorable 
and it may not. I think, upon the whole, not. Ours 
is a government necessarily by discussion. There’s 
no other way of getting at the truth of things. I 
quite agree with the New York Evening World that 
“congress has become of late years the property of 
an administration.” The utter eclipse of the repre- 
sentative bodies is not a good thing. And even if 
the Republicans should secure control of congress, 
“for a party to lose control of popular representation 
need not be considered a reflection upon an execu- 
tive,” because, “in the case of a Democratic majority 
it sometimes happens because the majority failed to 
be Democratic.” However much one may admire 
the President we can’t “leave it all to Wilson.” He 
is not the government. On the other hand, he should 
not be hampered in his work solely for the sake of 
political capital. Needless to say, his work should 
not be used for partisan advantage. Both parties 
are trying to capitalize the war. Each is trying to 
steal the war from the other. What the people want 
is to win the war. And any politics that may inter- 
fere with that must be killed. The voter who thinks 
all the patriotism is in any one party is a poor fish. 
I don’t think the politics I have been talking about 
will materially affect the election results, so far as 
the war is concerned. But I am glad of the portent 
of the New York Warld’s departure from the policy 
of almost slavish adulation of President Wilson. 
Good, and even great, as Mr. Wilson is, the time 
has come when it is good to stop the tendency to 
regard him as our own Allerhoechste. 
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Street Cars 


By Leonard Lanson Cline 
I 
ERE, 
where the four avenues come hurrying, 
stammering each its eager story, 
to a raucous conference, 
the street cars meet. 


Out of the north— 

the long gray streets of frame houses, 
weather-worn and respectable, 

and the bold palaces of braggart wealth. 


Out of the west— 

the fester and ferment of immigrant boarding-houses, 
and the swollen factories in between, 

yammering 

like pregnant things. 


is authorized under the general terms of the enact- 
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Out of the east— 
the squalling ghetto, 
its teeming warrens of wauling brats. 


To this place they come, 

vomit upon the littered pavement 

a welter of men and women and gaping children, 
gulp .... and shudder and screech 

and make off again, 

northward and westward and eastward 

from this tremendous cross-roads. 


And Romance directs the traffic. 
II 
This is my car; 


sit down and look around. 


We hurtle on, 
twin rows of wicker seats half occupied 


and long, soldierly files of straps swaying together, 


the conductor in slovenly blue uniform 
bawling the names of streets 

which nobody understands. 

A whir-r-r of the bell and we stop short, 
lurch on again, 

rocking ... brawling... . 


Now for the space of thirty minutes 

1 am utterly sequestered from the world, 

alone with these others. 

I am confronted with fifty faces: 

this woman’s framed in a ragged shawl, 

stupid with fatigue; 

this man’s shaved smooth, 

garnished with fine thin wrinkles and crafty-lipped ; 
this girl’s ; 

vacant with puzzled introspection. 


What a library of living books 

ranged orderly in these stacks! 

Yet though I stare upon the backs 

little enough is evident of the contents— 
these uniform bindings, people in sets! 

1 may not take them down and open the pages; 
yet if I did I am aware 

this poem Hunger wrote, this fairy tale, 
this tragedy by Love, this mad romance 
would all be written in a stranger tongue 
that I could not decipher. 

I may but wonder... . 


Keyond the gleaming panes of glass 

the long street hurries by, 

flares up and fades; 

but the glass is knotty and puckered, 
and all that I see is twisted, 

the substance of reality 

elongated into thin wry shapes, 
condensed into squat, pudgy grotesques. 


One, the same, indifferent, uninteresting 

is this street to me block after block .. . 
... 1 do not know this place. 

Yet to you— 

you who start up out of the lethargy 

that masks what hidden and intense desiring! 
and button your coat and press the bell, 
ready to leave— 

it is three-fourths of the city 

and half the world, 

the place for which you get home-sick! 


III. 
But you.... 


You with the heavy face not too much painted, 
you with the large hips and full breasts 

and flabby body tightly stayed; 

you with black eyes and hair, 

you with your rich used beauty— 

I know your story. 


A legend of white Corinth, 









the blue sea undulating at yellow noon, 
and vessels putting in for a day and a night, 

from Samothrace bound for Tyre; 

the temple of Aphrodite and the priestesses, 

in garments of flowered stuff with golden hair, 
that beckon with sprigs of myrtle. 

Cypselus, 

the flute girls and the Phrygian dancers 

and the strange games no man has ever witnessed. 
A legend of Lamia. . 


Your life has been opulent; 

if love were oboli 

you would have more than Rhodopis 
who built herself a pyramid at Thebes. 


You know all things— 


... Is love not good? 

Yet now I turn away, 

a jest upon my lips, 

a shudder in my heart... . 


This is my corner; 
that is my house. 
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Reactions of a Reader 


By Alliteraricus 
XIX—TO LITERARY ART 


ILLIAM MORRIS once memorably indited 
W his sentiments upon a subject next his heart, 

under the title, “Hopes and Fears for Art.” 
His observations proved more than momentarily in- 
teresting, and are still studiously consulted by earnest 
persons preoccupied with similar things. But just at 
present I am not sure whether even Morris himself, 
were he alive, would get much of a hearing if he 
came freshly before the public with his “Hopes and 
Fears.”’ Indeed, in the plenitude of his renown, it 
was only to the enthusiast and the devotee that he 
addressed himself—with, it is true, a latent hope of 
reaching, in the end, the many-headed. Which, 
through the medium of wall-paper and upholstery, 
eventually he “got next to”—be it said, however, 
without their having any suspicion of that fact. For 
while Gears, Hawbuck et Cie purvey, by the mail- 
order system, all sorts and descriptions of Morris- 
chairs to the most refined rural homes, who among 
the buyers has the remotest suspicion of the deri- 
vation of the name? 


But William Morris the writer has never “got 
next to” the many-headed. His poems and prose 
fancies are issued in luxurious editions for the 
discerning few, while his own printed products, the 
output of the Kelmscott Press, are, so far as choice 
specimens are concerned, attainable only by pluto- 
cratic collectors. They are all undeniably artistic, 
alike in content and format—and, by that token, not 
for the multitude. Most particularly, not for the 
Anglo-Saxon multitude, which at anything like art 
snorts and shies like a frightened steed and flees in 
the opposite direction. | 


Recently in these “Reactions” I have expressed my 
pain at being misapprehended by the literary editor 
of the New York Sun, who says that I “poked fun 
at him” when, as all readers of the Mirror must 
have felt, my intentions were more serious than grav- 
ity itself. I hesitate, therefore, to again animadvert 
upon any of his utterances, Yet such is their power 
and fascination that, even as the Wedding Guest, 
fixed by the glittering eye of the Ancient Mariner, 
“could not chuse but stay” to attend upon the nar- 
ration of what happened to the albatross, together 
with other weird details, I must once more devote 
myself to him. And, need I affirm, with all the 
seriosity at my command? 


The literary editor of the Sun, whose “section” en- 
titled “Books and the Book World” is to me an 
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unfailing fountain of enlightenment and diversion, in 

a recent issue discusses editorially the massive sub- 
ject of American Literature. Especially he concerns 
himself with the improvement thereof. Incidentally, 
he remarks various incidentals which, in his opinion, 
will not tend toward that great desideratum. Among 
other things falling in this classification are the ec- 
centricities of Alliteraricus. And then, bridging an 
apparently impassable chasm without a trace of effort, 
he couples therewith those august publications, the 
Bookman and the New Republic, together with the 
pontiffs and hierarchs who oracularly discourse 
through these Delphic media. 

It is an awful thing to have the literary editor of 
the Sun turn down his thumbs when you appear in 
the literary arena. But if you must be butchered to 
make his editorial, there is comfort in the fact that 
you meet your doom in such distinguished company. 
It gives you strength to suffer and be strong and to 
cry “Morituri salutamus!” with such breath as has 
not already forsaken you. But just at this moment 
your cry dies in your throat; for you realize that 
whereas your fate, and that of the Bookman’s and the 
New Republic’s oracles, is, after all, only a passing 
incident which can have no real effect upon the 
eternal purposes of evolution (a grand conception 
and a splendid phrase which I am thankful to find a 
good place to work in!), something far more serious 
has transpired. Just what, and how, I may best 
reveal by the following dread pronouncement from 
the literary editor’s editorial : 

The improvement of American literature by the New 
Republic, even, seems to us unlikely. And when mention is 
made of a “ ‘body of criticism’ in this country, which will 
place American writing in its true relation to the real things 
of literature,” we are just dense enough to wish that the 
speaker had told us what the real things of literature are. 
Our own belief is that the real things of literature are 
exactly identifiable with the real things of life; and if we 
are asked to say what the real things of life are we shall 
answer that they are the things that seem most real to the 
largest number of people. Literary art is not one of them. 
(N. B.—Italics by Alliteraricus!) 

There—the murder is out! Or, rather, the butchery 
is over. Having first crimsoned the sand of the 
arena with the gore of the obscure Alliteraricus 
(without, as is appropriate, specifically mentioning 
him) and of the illustrious hierarchs of the Bookman 
and the New Republic, as the slaves rush in to re- 
move the stiffs, Caesar cries majestically: “Along 
with the other offal, let literary art be thrown into 
the Cloaca Maxima!” 

Alas for literary art! That is, literary art in 
America. Can you not hear the victim, as he (or 
should I say she?—seeing that our most effulgent 
literary artists are now practically all ladies?) is 
haled away, indulging in the lamentable reflection, “If 
I must be so soon done for, I wonder what I was 
begun for?” Think what a short time the offender 
has been in our midst. Think how long he has been 
conspicuous in transatlantic cultural sectors where the 
greatest literary battles have been fought, there, after 
the smoke of conflict has died down, in receipt of 
honor and acclaim. However, American literature 
must and shall-be improved and even if, in that 
Process, literary art must be sacrificed, let us not look 
back darkly into the past, but confidently toward 
the future, wreathed with rosy flowers of dawn—the 
dawn of a new era, when nothing artistic shall pollute 
the reservation. 

Meanwhile—about those “real things of life,” ex- 
actly identifiable (you get that, I hope, do you not ?— 
exactly identifiable?) with the “real things of litera- 
ture,” in lieu of which we may dispense with literary 
art, omitting also the wake. I wish the literary editor 
of the Sun would give us a catalogue of ’em, for 
ready reference, like unto that of the tribes of the 
Greeks who in hollow ships sailed to besiege that 
many-towered Troy. Or, if he be not a lover of the 
classics, indifferent either to eta- or itacism, and from 
his republic of letters decrees, Plato-like, that Homer 
be expelled, let him emulate Walt Whitman and 
Present his tabulation in vers libre. (“Of the saw I 
sing, and of the hammer, and of the plane, and the 
axe, and the can-opener; and of the can opened by 
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the can-opener; and of the robust, uneducated person 
who opens the can with the can-opener; and of the 
vigorous, joyous offspring of the opener of the can 
with the can-opener, who cat the pork and beans 
which, O can, thou containest. Etc., etc., etc?’ With 
other real things of life turned into real things of 
literature by the same patent process.) 

The boon, to improvers of American literature, 
could not but be immense. True, not all of them are 
apt to prove O. Henrys, capable of taking a bunch 
of realities, such as “ships and shoes and sealing-wax 
and cabbages and kings,” and turning them into a 
yarn that will sell by the million. But neither should 
they, seeing that O. Henry was even longer on lit- 
erary art than he was on realities—which, incidental- 
ly, explains why he sells by the million. But we have 
hosts and legions of aspiring writers, ideally fitted 
for improving American literature through their ab- 
solute and utter guiltlessness of literary art, to whom 
a few hints would result, undoubtedly, in the pro- 
duction of imperishable masterpieces. Of reality, if 
not of art. 


The reader—and, I hope, the literary editor of the 
Sun—will perceive how profoundly serious I am. I 
had hoped that American literature might be im- 
proved by the use of literary art. But, seeing that 
this can’t be did, away with it and hip, hip, hurray 
for the realities “‘most real to the largest number of 
people.” Among which, I wish to state, I agree with 
the literary editor of the Sun in believing that a 
“body of criticism” distinctly is not, never was and 
never will be, world without end. Only the critics 
believe in a “body of criticism” or its efficacy for the 
“improvement of literature.” The literature that 
counts, that is real, takes no account’ of criticism, 
especially criticism of the pontifical and oracular 
persuasions, the criticism which attaches more im- 
portance to its own “body” than to anything else. 

Literary editor of the Sun, if you will permit such 
a familiarity from anyone so humble and obscure, 
fain would Alliteraricus shake hands with you on 
that! 
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Tales While You Wait 


By Addison Lewis 


IX —-WHAT GOOD IS AN IMAGINATION ? 
(Copyright 1918 by Addison Lewis.) 


WAY up in the north country on the shores of 
A The Lake That Speaks, Joe and Andy LaFiche 
lived on a claim with their aged mother. 

Theirs was a lonely existence, broken only by the 
music of the train from the big city pulling across the 
long trestle over the narrows into the logging town 
of Ten Strike. Ten Strike was four miles from 
the clearing, over a corduroy road, their post-office 
and the center of such civilization as they knew. 

Joe was the favorite of Mere LaFiche because 
he was swart, solid and worked hard to increase 
the size of the clearing in the center of the fragrant, 
silent, pine woods. 

Andy, the younger, was lithe, light-haired, care- 
free. His chief trouble in his mother’s eyes was his 
“cood-for nothin’ fancies,” by which she meant the 
possession of an imagination. Andy would rather 
sit on the lake shore in the sun, dreaming about the 
days when the site of their cabin was a Hudson’s 
Bay Co.’s post, or paddle for miles at night across 
The Lake That Speaks, following the gleam of a 
fire which he knew betokened a rare revival of the 
Chippewa war dance. 

It was quite natural that Joe was the favorite of 
his practical mother, and a matter of course that 
when the war came she chose Joe to stay at home 
to be her comfort and protection. It was also quite 
natural that Andy and not Joe should be the favorite 
of Willa, daughter of Gregory Martel, their neigh- 
bor, which was the only thing—if true love can be 
called a thing—which deterred the romantic soul of 
the boy from leaping at the call of battle, wherever 
the fight, whatever the cause. 

He went, with a fond kiss for his mother and a 
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sore pain in his heart to leave the love-beseeching 
eyes of Willa at their last tryst by the lofty pine that 
seemed to lean in benediction over the placid waters 
of The Lake That Speaks. Their parting perhaps 
was no more unusual than the farewells of thousands 
of sweethearts who have suddenly realized they loved 
better than they knew, when war bared their hearts, 
but the keen remembrance of it cherished in the 
imagination of Andy LaFiche was the dream that 
was to help carry him through the hell of it and to 
make the vision of his return the more glorious. 

So he went. 

Of what he endured over there, of the good and 
valiant soldier he was, and of the wound that sent 
him limping home before his time on furlough, this 
story has nothing to say. 

Suffice it that Andy LaFiche, his vision of Willa’s 
face as he remembered it at their parting now 
heightened by its nearness, was coming home one late 
fall night, a year later, on the train that ran over the 
trestle across the narrows of The Lake That Speaks 
into the little logging town of Ten Strike. And 
while joy was in his heart as he thought of what 
Willa’s welcome would be, there was pain and puzzle- 
ment there too, for during the long year of his 
exile he had received but two letters—one from 
Willa, shortly after his arrival in France, and one 
a little later from his brother, announcing his 
mother’s death... . 


An hour later he left the buggy that had brought 
him to the LaFiche clearing and limped up the path 
to the cabin, where, in a moment, he would surprise 
his brother. A half-hour with Joe, then through the 
woods to the clearing of Gregory Martel and Willa! 


A night of beautiful blue-grey moonlight! And_ 


the romantic soul of Andy held him a moment even 
on this night of nights to glance out over the broad 
expanse of The Lake That Speaks, a field of tiny 
wave-crests tipped with silver pennons. 

He sighed at the beauty of it, turned and limped 
slowly toward the cabin. As he neared it a small 
form suddenly catapulted upon him with shrill yelps 
of joy—his little dog, Midge. His plan to surprise 
his brother was thus upset, for he saw a form mov- 
ing behind the lighted pane, and a moment later the 
door was thrust open. 

In the moonlight his brother recognized him, 
apparently had seen him through the window, for 
he called out “Andy!” and drew him into the house. 

Joe closed the door and the two sat down opposite 
each other before an open fire of pine roots. 

Andy answered his brother’s questions about his 
wound and his part in the great fight. 

Then there fell a silence. Andy felt a strange 
constraint. Joe had never been particularly demon- 
strative, but he believed his home-coming deserved 
a bit more—he didn’t know what to term it, but 
something was lacking. 

“Been pretty lonely, I suppose, out here since 
mother—?” Andy finally ventured. 

Joe nodded. 

Another silence. 

“Crops?” 

“Wheat fair. 
tatoes.” 

Andy surveyed the room with a smile. 

“Looks pretty neat for an old bach’s lair.” 

“Yes,” said Joe. 

Still another silence. Then Andy asked, with an 
attempt at casualness: “Seen—seen much of the 
girl?” 

“Off an’ on,” said Joe. 

“How is she?” 

“Fine, I guess.” 

Andy suddenly shot up from his chair, tottering 
on his wounded leg, and rapped his cane on the floor, 

“Good God, man, can’t you warm up? Here I’ve 
come two thousand miles, and you sit there like a 
grey toad and croak ‘yes’ and ‘no’ at me.” 

“I'd like to warm up,” said Joe, “but I guess it 
ain’t in me. You know you're welcome, and I’m glad 
to see you.” 


Frost got my corn and late po- 
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Andy swept this superfluity aside. 
“Tell me something about Willa,” 
What?” 


he demanded 


“Prettier? Gone homely? 
“Suppose so,” said Joe 

“Suppose what!” 

Joe sat quietly looking at his brother. He cleared 
his throat but failed to speak. 

“Say,” said Andy. “there ain't anything wrong 
with her?” 

Andy threw up his hands in a wild gesture. “Then, 
by the seven angels, why didn’t she write? One 
letter—one pitiful little letter saying she was well 
well! I’m going to see her tonight.” He clamped 
his cap on his head 

Joe rose. 

“Not tonight. 


“If she’s half as glad to see me as I'd be to sec 


It’s ten o'clock now.” 


her, she won't care if it’s ten o’clock or two in the 
morning.” 

He swung toward the door, put his hand on the 
latch, then stopped. His restless eve encountered two 
objects in the center of the worn white oilcloth of 
the table, which answered dining, library and general 
utility purposes—a hall of grey wool, and a partially 
knitted sweater with two needles stuck in it. 

Andy clumped to the table, picked up the knitting 
and examined it. He grinned. ‘Got the bug, have 
you? Been knittin’ for me?” 

“Well—” began Joe. 

“Don’t stammer about it. I’ve heard that a lot of 
strong fellows have been doin’ their bit in this 
way. back. Didn't 
think you were thinkin’ of me that much, judgin’ 
by your letters.” 

He put the knitting, the 
tuble, and smiled indulgently, all his rancor vanished. 


big, 


I'll appreciate it—when I go 


down leaned against 


“lve thought of you oftener than you think,” said 


Joe. 


“Poor old Joe,” said Andy. “You've stood by 


the old place while I’ve been gallivantin’ over the 


face of the earth, lookin’ for Huns. You're steady 


and practical, and I’m—well, as mother used to say, 


cursed with fancies and not much good anyhow. 


You're a pretty good guy after all.” 
“That’s all right,” said Joe. 
Here !” 


fill 


Joe proffered him his pouch of 


“Sit down and 
your pipe. 
tobacco. 
But Andy did not take it. 
lis brother gazing at the opposite wall. 


Joe, looking up, found 
For a full 
minute the younger man looked—looked away, looked 
again. 

“That—that sunbonnet used to be Willa’s?” 

“It is,” interrupted Joe. 

“It is!” The 


seemed to throb behind the simple words. 


power of an unleashed dynamo 

There was the creak of a door, and a fair-haired 
girl entered, standing where the light of the fire 
barely illuminated her features. Upon her lips there 
was a strange smile, half sad, half defiant. 

At sight of her, Andy suddenly went rigid, then 
as suddenly wilted against the table. 

“By the seven angels!” he whispered, and drew his 
hand across his mouth in a single comprehensive 
gesture. 

“There ain’t anything much to say.” The girl 
spoke in a dim, impersonal tone, as if she hardly 
cared whether or not she was heard. “Joe and I 
were married three months after you went. She 
stopped and began again. “As Joe says, we're a 
heap glad to see you back.” 

Andy smiled foolishly. 


He felt as if he had been swimming for a great 
while in The Lake That Speaks, to reach the opposite 
shore, only to have it dissolve before his eyes. 

Joe’s stolid temperament, dimly sensing a strained 
situation, strove to soften it. “We meant to write,” 
he said and ended with utter fatuousness—‘but we 
didn’t.” 

Andy addressed himself to the girl. 

“You're happy?” 

She displayed her first semblance of 
stroking her husband’s black hair. 


feeling by 
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“Ves,” she said, and beamed down upon Joe with 
the smile that Andy remembered she had so often 
given him. 

“Fine!” he murmured. He 
Again Andy passed 
He was thinking rapidly. 


now that she 
hand 
The 


Was sur¢ 


loved his brother. his 


across his mouth. 
girl noted his downcast eves. 
“Poor Andy,” she said. Her sympathy hurt, and 


he straightened. 


“I’ve got somethin’ to tell) you,” he suddenly 
blurted. 

“About the war? I’m dyin’ to hear. Sit down, 
Andy. We don’t get the papers, Tell us about your 
wound—how you got it.” 

“Tt ain’t that, Willa. It’s somethin’ else. [was 
afraid IT couldn't tell you, but now it’s all right. 


] was afraid you'd—well, you'd say things, but may- 
be you'll just be interested now.” He paused. 
“lye got a girl.” He stopped to observe the dramatic 
effect of his announcement. 

“A girl?” echoed Willa and Joe. 

“In France.” 

“A Frenchy?" Willa’s eyes were wide. 
“Lives near Bordeaux.” 

“Are you—engaged ?”’ 
Andy nodded. “She’s a—a regular pippin. Shall 
I tell you what she looks like ?” 

Willa was breathless with curiosity. The man she 
had once called her own, engaged to a girl away 
off in France! 

“She’s dark, with bright eyes and complected like 
peaches and cream. Yes, and a dandy pal, and her 
folks are well fixed—not rich, but comfortable, you 
understand. I’m goin’ to live with ’em after the war 
and her old man is goin’ to teach me_ the--the 
bankin’ business. That's his line.” 

A banker! Willa’s 


end of human riches and endeavor. 


vision of a banker was the 


“Yes, siree, he’s some old boy,” continued Andy, 
glowingly. “Smokes one of these here long, foreign 
pipes, wears a tall, black shiny lid, and says he 
likes me first rate. Some old boy!” 

Willa’s feminine mind was still trying to encom- 
pass the attributes of the far-away damsel. “What's 
her name?” 

Andy gave his erstwhile sweetheart a penetrating 
look. 

“You couldn’t remember it—it’s hard.” 

“Tell it. I jes’ want to hear what it sounds like.” 

“Marie,” he began—“Marie Saint—Saint—Ah—it’s 
too hard to say. It wouldn’t mean anything to you 
anyhow. 

It was Willa’s turn to look penetratingly at Andy, 
but his eyes did not meet hers. 

“It’s a fine sweetheart that can’t make out his 
girl’s name,’ she declared with scorn. 

“Never you mind,” Andy rejoined with spirit. “Tf 
you'd see her you’d admit she’s too good lookin’ for 
me to waste time on her name. What do I care what 
her name is? All I care is, I know there ain’t another 
like her anywhere—an’ I’m—I’m crazy about her.” 

Andy leaned back against the table, quite out of 
breath from his recital. His brother extended his 
“I’m gladder to hear it than anything for a 
long time. Us—Willa and me—we didn’t know just 
how you’d take our gettin’ hooked up in such a 
hustle, ’specially as she an’ you was goin’ together 
pretty strong before you left. But this here French 
girl you’ve took up with makes it fine—don’t it 
Willa?” 

Willa was too intent studying her brother-in-law’s 
face to reply. 

“Well,” concluded Andy, “that’s all there is to it. 
Some day I'll bring her over here on a trip to see 
you.” He reached for his greatcoat. “I’m goin’ out 
to have a look at the lake before I turn in—now that 
I’ve told you what a gay, young devil I’ve been.” He 
laughed. 

“All right,” said Joe, rising to help him. “She’s 
Bad fall for fires.” 


hand. 


lower than in twenty years. 
Andy opened the door. 
“We'll set here till you come back.” 
“All right,” said Andy. 


As he turned to pull the 








door shut his eyes encountered Willa’s, bright with 


meaning, 
Five minutes passed—ten—fifteen—twenty. 
“Where is that 

notion, 


He closed the door swiftly. 


fellow ?” 
lookin’ at 


demanded Joe uneasily. 
“Funny the lake this time o’ 
night. 
“He was always full o’ funny notions,” remarked 
Willa quietly. 
“That's 3 


yest Sut he 
ought to 


bed at 


mother used to 


enough to 


what say. 


have sense come to 
decent hours.” 
“We might jest as well go ourselves,” said Willa. 
“But the poor devil doesn’t know where to sleep.” 
“Never mind that.” 
‘“Why—what’s got into you?” 


Because—Andy ain’t comin’ to bed. He's gone 
eone back to Ten Strike, an’ the train. 

* Ain’t—what ?” 

“L knew 
yarn about the Frenchy.” 

“What-at?” Joe’s mouth was agape. 


it as soon as he finished tellin’ us that 
“What's got 
into you?” 

Willa was silent. 
2) 
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Notes of a Play-Reader 


By Orrick Johns 
Some War Plays 
ROM the pen ot Florence Tabor Holt come two 
war plays of striking beauty and appeal, “They 
the Crucified,” and “Comrades.” More human, 
convineing, and genuinely pathetic are these two 
simple little tragedies than any other dramatic efforts 
to picture the scene of Belgium that this reviewer has 
read, Melodrama they are, but a melodrama that is 
softened by the touch of graceful, natural dialogue, 
and by situations true to ones’ imagining of the 
alteration produced upon life by conditions in which 
the loss of life itself is cheap compared to the price 
that may be paid for its retention. Art such as this, 
which presents a picture of the unnameable things of 
which everybody has read in such a way that neither 
credulity nor delicacy is outraged, goes farther than 
statistics or the reports of commissions to convince 
is all 
much to 


the reader that the worst he has heard too 
true. But Mrs. Holt’s clear 
absolve human nature by placing responsibility where 
it belongs. It was the system—the ruthless Prus- 
sian system—by which many a right-hearted young 
German officer found himself forced to perform acts 
against which his instincts revolted. One of Mrs. 
Holt’s characters was such as these, at least, and 
chose to die rather than that his enemy-sweetheart 
should become the victim of the monster force of 
which he was an instrument. (Houghton, Mifflin.) 

Beulah Marie Dix’s “Moloch’’ was made to fit the 
American stage, and bears marks of the stereotyped 
problem drama. It presents, without naming nation- 
alities, the typical events of an invasion by a pre- 
pared country, of another that has imprudently re- 
sisted the thought of war’s possibility. The play is 
interestingly constructed, and ought to have played 
well. It is published by Alfred A. New 
York, in the attractive color board cover of the 
Borzoi Books. 

Better stuff is “Pawns of War” by Bosworth 
Crocker, in which the tragedy of a Burgomaster’s 
family in a little village of invaded Belgium is 
presented with cumulative power. It is justly praised 
by John Galsworthy, in the introduction written by 
that distinguished author of several plays of “cumula- 
tive power” indeed, but to this writer’s notion neither 
of the war plays last cited can compare with the 
two short plays by Mrs. Holt, either as fine tragedy, 
or aS war reporting. (Little, Brown and Company, 
Boston.) 
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Little Theatre Collections 
Samuel A. Elliot, Jr., has performed a real service 
to little theatre directors in this country—and their 
name is rapidly becoming legion—by gathering to- 
gether in one volume five condensations and adap- 
tations of classic plays from the Greek and English. 
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our of these telescoped classics have been produced 
on Little Theatre stages, and proven their power 
over modern audiences when so invested. These are 
“Polyxena,” from the “Hecuba” of Euripedes; “A 
Christmas Miracle Play,” the pageant of the shear- 
men and tailors, dating back to the early sixteenth 
century; “Coventry Cycle of Miracles;” “Doctor 
Faustus” by Christopher Marlowe, and “The Schem- 
ing Lieutenant,” from the little known “St. Pat- 
rick’s Day” of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, “Ricardo 
and Viola,” rehearsed but not produced by The Little 
Theatre of Indianapolis, is an adaptation of “The 
Coxcomb” by Beaumont and Fletcher. Heartsome 
bits of deathless old drama are each one of these. 
Every Little Theatre director, facing a season of, 
say, five productions, each to include from three to 
five short plays presented to an increasingly exacting 
and discriminating audience, learns that he is up 
against no simple problem when it comes to choosing 
actable and worthy, yet not too difficult, plays. Such 
books as Mr. Elliot’s are his welcome aids, as the 
output of the American “Little Playwrights,” ,im- 
proving and increasing in volume as it is, every year, 
can hardly furnish our director with the variety or 
the quality, always, which his season demands. 
(Though, be it understood, that both the technique 
and the dramatic interest of the modern little theatre 
dramatist is coming easily to rival the best classic 
accomplishments, and improve on them in many new 
particulars demanded by the modern taste in the 
theatre.) Mr. Elliot’s adaptations are rendered 
doubly valuable by his helpful introductions, and 
detailed stage directions, taken not as much from 
the hints given by the authors as from the actual 
experience of their production in Detroit and 
Indianapolis. This book, ‘‘Little Theatre Classics,” 
published by Little, Brown and Company, should be 
in the library of every practical little theatre worker, 
as well as their thousands of followers. 

“Wisconsin Plays, 2nd Series,” is a continuation 
of the plan of the Wisconsin Dramatic Society, 
better known as the “Wisconsin Players” of Mil- 
waukee, to give to the public at intervals, in pub- 
lished form, the already successful output of their 
own group of dramatic writers. The four plays in 
this volume have therefore obtained recognition on 
the stage, not only in Milwaukee, but in other cities 
in which this amazingly energetic and accomplished 
vroup of amateurs have been invited to play. Three 
of the plays, sincerely and ably reflect the life of 
the section from which they emanate. One, “The 
Feast of the Holy Innocents,” is a delectably subtle 
and humorous episode in the life of two Episcopalian 
maiden ladies of a small Wisconsin town. “Shadow,” 
an arabesque by Howard Mumford Jones, has a 
little less unity and point than it might have, but is 
a winsome piece of fantasy that no doubt would 
make a memorable impression on production. “On 
the Pier,” a melodramatic but not incredible situ- 
ation, by Laura Sherry, the leading spirit of the 
Wisconsin Players, presents the tragedies and con- 
solations of discouraged youth in a modern and tell- 
ing language. This book intensifies the conviction 
that the Wisconsin Players with other companies 
of their kind, are doing work which is sure to have 
an indelible and lasting effect upon the development 
of the American stage, and its resurrection from 
the sink of commercialism and laminated atrophy 
into which even the Broadwayite Arthur Hopkins 
admits that it has fallen. Somewhere between Hop- 
kins and other practical men of his type, and the 
Little Theatre dreamers, lies a sound and sane future 
for our theatrical literature and practice. Meantime, 
it is reassuring that each element of the movement 
is going along in its own path of amelioration, and 
incidentally passing over to the general public sheafs 
of new plays as interesting as these four from 
Wisconsin, “Wisconsin Plays” is put out by B. W. 
Huebsch, New York. 
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Russia, Gay and Tragic 
“The Inspector-General” is said to be the only 
Russian comedy. If so, it may still be said that the 
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Comic Spirit has been ably attended to in Russian 
literature, for the humor of the “Inspector-General’”’ 
is epic and far-reaching. It is as wuproarious a 
satirical farce as ever the pen of Moliere or Sheridan 
produced, and the clamor raised by the play on its 
first production proves that it must have been a true 
picture of Russian venial and menial officialdom 
under the czars. Written by Gogol when he was 
still a protege of Pushkin, it made his reputation 
on the spot, though he fled in terror from the official 
opposition that it raised. Gogol’s own explanation 
of it was that he “resolved to gather together all 
the bad in Russia that he then knew into one heap, 
all the injustice that was practiced in those places 
and in those human relations in which more than 
in anything justice is demanded of men, and to have 
one big laugh over it all.” The result was something 
so fundamentally and tragically true to the life of 
his times that not only were the Russian ideas of 
comedy altered to their foundations but Nicholas T, 
himself, present at the opening performance, laughed 
and applauded, and is said to have remarked, “Every- 
body gets it, and I most of all.” In presenting to 
the American reader at least two of his Borzoi play 
translations, this work of Gogol, and ‘‘Moral’ by 
ludwig Thoma, Alfred A. Knopf, the publisher, has 
eiven us an insight into the foreign treatment of 
social and political conditions which are often only 
too lamentably familiar on our own side of the At- 
lantic. The translation of “The Inspector-General” 
is by Thomas Seltzer. 

Translations come to us of two great Russian 
dramatists who write in Yiddish; three plays: “Isaac 
Sheftel,” “The Last Jew” and “The Dumb Messiah” 
by David Pinsky; and “The God of Vengeance” by 
Sholom Ash. For realism that provokes horror while 
it leaves the reader immersed in pity, both these epic 
writers out-Gorki Maxim. They are, perhaps, more 
profound, more illuminating, more spiritual in their 
interpretations than Gorki. The first play by David 


’ presaging the tone 


Pinsky was called “Sufferings,’ 
of all his works. Since that was written in 1899 he 
has produced twenty-seven dramas, which have held 
the stage wherever Yiddish is spoken. The first play 
in this present volume of translations by Isaac Gold- 
berg, published by B. W. Huebsch, New York, is 
more universally applicable than the remaining two, 
which deal largely with special Jewish problems and 
situations. Ibsen’s direst picture of man’s inhumanity 
to man and to himself seems the story of a holiday 
beside the tragedy of Isaac Sheftel, ground between 
the persecution of his starving family and his em- 
ployer until death by horrible means at his own hand 
seems to be the only possible release for him. In 
this play there is one character which must appear 
with frequency among the Russian Jews, the clown- 
ing Zelig, whose indestructible high spirits and 
ribaldry furnish the only ray of humor in the piece. 
This dark picture of Pinsky’s work need not drive 
readers from a study of the plays. They will find 
in them also much fine idealism, and characters of a 
noble consistency such as Reb Maysche, the cour- 
ageous preacher of “The Last Jew,’ which deals 
with a typical pogrom, or massacre of the Jews in 
Russia. 

In Sholom Ash’s “The God of Vengeance” the 
Anglo-Saxon reader immediately encounters a diffi- 
culty which he finds it hard to reconcile with any 
of his own notions of social arrangement; that is, 
the juxtaposition of a house of prostitution and the 
domestic establishment of the male proprietor. In 
such close contact with the degraded source of his 
income, \Yekel hopes to bring up his daughter, 
Rifkele, to pure and respectable womanhood. The 
result, as worked out by the playwright with remark- 
able artistry and truth to life, may be imagined. 
The manner in which the reader’s sympathy is won 
for so abominable a creature as Vekel forms part of 
the miracle accomplished by these Yiddish writers. 
It is best explained by Abraham Cahan, who writes 
the introduction: “Human sympathy is the watch- 
word. Pity for and interest in the underdog—the 
soul of Russian art—hecame, from the very outset, 
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the underlying principle of the new-born Yiddish 
art. No human being is so utterly brutalized as to 
possess not a single spark worthy of the artist's 
sympathetic, though ruthlessly impartial, attention— 
this is the basic rule of Yiddish letters.” If the 
ancient tradition of tragedy, based on the in- 
exorable punishment of evil, exists anywhere today, 
it is among these writers of a despised tongue and 
a persecuted people. ‘‘The God of Vengeance” is 
translated by Isaac Goldberg, and published by the 
Stratford Company, Boston. 
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The Modern Germans 

Modern German drama before the war is well 
represented by Herman Bahr, Ludwig Thoma and 
Max Halbe, in the three plays, “The Master,” 
“Moral” and “Youth.” The last-named Halbe play 
is the least pleasant and rational of the three. It 
is a play of abnormal psychology, powerfully if 
somewhat baldly treated, and recalls Wedekind in 
his treatment of a similar theme. All the characters 
are intensely super-serious, and the catastrophe is 
made possible by introducing an insane character, the 
brother of the girl, Annchen, who is beloved by 
one of those unhappy, trouble-bringing German stu- 
dents whom we have met before. Sincerity and sym- 
pathy, from which comes a vogue of humorless farce, 
is the most admirable endowment of such writers 
as Halbe. Dr. Ludwig Lewisohn tells us that this 
play holds the stage in Germany, despite serious 
defects of interest and construction, and while not 
sharing entirely his enthusiasm for its art, we may 
grant some of the pity the author intends us to have 
for the characters. But there is too much of pre- 
destination in their fate; one feels, after all, the 
tragedy could be and ought to be avoided; and that, 
in Germany, in these matters, as elsewhere, the 
world must be made safe for joy. The play is 
translated by Ludwig Lewisohn and published by 
Doubleday-Page. 

“Moral” is livelier stuff and fits in well with the 
occasional American frenzy for vice-crusading and 
other reform panaceas. The humor of this play 
goes deep, especially the kindly wisdom of Frau 
Lunn, which sparkles through the first act. If any- 
thing, however, there is further argument herein 
for the elimination of self-indulgent aristocracy 
everywhere. The denouement of “Moral” could not 
have happened in America except by rather far- 
fetched analogy. This is another Borzoi play, and 
is translated by Charles Recht. 

“The Master” by Herman Bahr is an interesting 
study of the abuse of the sense of personal power 
in a type of egoist very often encountered nowadays. 
The play is adapted for the American stage by 
genj. F. Glazer, and has been produced by Arnold 
Daly. There is a quality of Shavian brilliance and 
impudence in the dialogue, though in spots the 
situation only somewhat crudely fits into the Ameri- 
can scene. Nicholas L. Brown of Philadelphia is 
the publisher. 

“The Two Cromwells” by Liddell Lesseline (Stew- 
art, Kidd and Company, Cincinnati) is a well-written 
play, presenting an episode in the relations of Oliver 
Cromwell and his son Richard, who briefly succeeded 
him as protector. ‘The Lost Pleiad” by Jane Dranes- 
field (Jas. T. White, New York) is a poetic treatment 
of the mythological story of Merope, the star, and her 
mortal lover, Sisyphus, King of Corinth. 

Comes to hand a collection of five of Alfred 
Kreymborg’s “Plays for Poem-Mimes.” Kreymborg 
is an intriguing poet and innovator in the drama, 
whose work in both fields is well worth watching. 
This little volume of his is both more exquisitely 
beautiful and in some respects more important as a 
forerunner of the new literature than anything else 
that has been treated of in these sketchy and far too 
inadequate “notes of a play-reader.” It is published 
by The Other Press, 17 East Fourteenth street, New 
York. If, you are a little-theaterite, a free verr 
writer, or merely curious as to the capacitier 
words for miraculously lovely evocation, writ 


copy today. 
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Handsome Furs 


All of the fashionable models endowed with the charm of good taste, bespeak 
Vandervoort’s distinctiveness in every line and detail of design and finish. 





Huge collars, belts and smart pockets are some 
of the distinguishing features this season. 
of conservative and extreme fashions afford ample 
opportunity for individual satisfaction. 


lhese beautiful coats and coatees are priced 


from $137.50 upwards. 


styles. 
Prices up to 


Models 


A large showing of Fur Sets and individual pieces include the staple as well 
as novelty effects. Great care has been exerted in selecting these furs and we 
are satisfied that we offer the best quality obtainable and the most appropriate 


Fur Shop, Third Floor 
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$825.00 





Olive and Locust, from Ninth to Tenth 


Store Hours: 9:00 to 5:00 
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Letters From the People 


Here’s a Logician! 
St. Louis, October 26, 1918. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

I believe you are big enough to grasp 
the truth, so here goes: 

“A man who is absolutely honest, 
hence seeking no advantage to himself, 
can never be fooled.” 

“You can always find the correct an- 
swer to any problem of life if you will 
eliminate personal gain in the solution.” 

There is the acid test. Now go on 
with the story. 

“Man’s inhumanity to mankind makes 
countless thousands mourn.” 

Eight words only, yet they express 
fully and completely the cause of all 
trouble. 

Now let the absolutely honest man 
apply the test and the answer can easily 
be obtained. 

Fundamentally, no man has a right to 
profit (or gain) from the labor of his 
fellowman; for a profit (or gain) (be- 
ing something taken without service 
given in return) taken means a loss 
| sustained. We cannot hurt any one of 
\ our fellowmen without hurting mankind 
\as a whole. 

The correct and equitable relationship 


in this world is “service for service,” 
and commercialism is false to that ex- 
tent, in that it is based on profits gained 
rather than service given. 


“Service for service.” How I like that 
expression. Remember what our Saviour 
said about “he who would be greatest 
among you, let him serve you most.” 


Service! Great word. I always think 
that service, like virtue, is its own re- 
ward, 

Ever do anything for anybody with- 
out expecting anything in return? 

Can you describe how good you felt 
inside? 

Didn’t want to share that feeling with 
anyone, but you did want to find some- 
thing else good you could do. Why 
didn’t you? Suppose you could keep 
on doing something for somebody all 
the time and everybody was doing the 
same, 

Not practical? Of course it is. To do 
good and right is always practical. Why 
don’t we? Answer is easy. Personal 
gain. Let's eliminate it and the rest is 
easy. 

Some of my friends cry, “You're a 
Socialist.” 

I give them this: 

True socialism is brotherhood of man. 
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True democracy is brotherhood of 
man. 

Things equal to same thing are equal 
to each other. 

Therefore: 

True socialism is true democracy and 
we ought to be fighting for both. 
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A Lady’s Query 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

Regarding the war in general, I feel 
that the less I know about it the better 
for my peace of mind; but there are cer- 
tain matters relating to it about which I 
am curious and am hoping that you or 
your contributors can make me _ wise 
thereon. 

For instance: What will, or would, 
the allies do to a German revolution 
dethroning the Kaiser? Would they treat 
it as they have the Russian? If so, 
what encouragement have the German 
people to revolute? 





Again: I read a newspaper heading 
which says, 

“Must Let Czechs Decide Destiny as 
Free Democracy;” and in the body of 
the article we are told that “the Austro- 
Hungarian government must satisfy the 
national aspirations of its own people.” 
Farther on we find much emphasis put 
on “the nationalistic aspirations of the 
Jugo-Slavs for freedom.” 


I don’t know anything to speak of 


about Czechs, Jugo-Slavs, etc. The fact 
that they want freedom is in their favor. 
But I do know something about the 
Irish; and if the time has come in which 
“nationalistic aspirations” are to be 
“satisfied” hasn’t Ireland’s opportunity 
arrived? What people ever aspired more 
earnestly for “nationalistic freedom?” 
If Ireland’s centuries of aspiration and 
sacrifice, of suffering and martyrdom 
have not earned her freedom how can 
she earn it? And by what right should 
she even be compelled to earn it? How 
and why was it taken from her’ Is. it 
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not a shameful, sad and cruel story? 

Once on a time in this country we 
used to hear a song, “Nothing’s Too 
Good for the Irish;” but at present the 
popular feeling seems to be that any 
old thing is good enough for them. 1 
do not share in that feeling. To me it 
seems that anything that is not too good 
for Cechs, et al., is not too good for the 
Irish. 

One thing more: I notice that Greece 
is again imploring US for help. Has 
she forgotten (I have not) the futility 
of her pathetic appeal to this country 
to save her from being forced into the 
war by the allies? Or does she calcu- 
late, with considerable acumen, that it 
makes a difference to US whose bull 
does the goring? 

I try to keep a fair mind, but until I 
am better informed on the above ques- 
tions I shall have to hold the opinion 
that what is sauce for the gander, Eng- 
land, is sauce for the goose, Germany, 

Pray enlighten me if I am in dark. 
ness. 

CELIA BALDWIN WHITEHEAD. 
Denver, Colo., October 25, 1918. 

[The Russian revolution was not op- 
posed by the United States; in fact it 
was favored, until it became apparent 
that the revolution was a tool in the 
hands of the German high military com- 
mand, 

Ireland will get her autonomy, con- 
sistent with the opinion of the large 
element there that does not want abso- 
lute independence. 

Not Greece, but the pro-German king 
of Greece, Constantine, pleaded to be 
saved from coercion into alignment with 
the allies. Venezelos, speaking for the 
Greek people, declared for the support 
of the allies —W. M. R.] 
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Health Insurance—Land—Mexico 
Santa Maria, Cal., October 23. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

California is all worked about over a 
proposition to amend the constitution of 
the state by adding to Article XX of that 
instrument a section (number 22) as 
follows: 


“It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of the state of California to 
make special provision for the health 
and welfare and the support during 
illness of any and all persons, and 
their dependents, whose incomes, in 
the determination of the legislature, 
are not sufficient to meet the haz- 
ards of sickness and disability, and 
for the general industrial welfare 
in this connection. The legislature 
may establish a health insurance sys- 
tem applicable to any or all such 
persons, and for the financial support 
of such system may provide for con- 
tributions, either voluntary or com- 
pulsory, from each of the following, 
namely, from such persons, from 
employers, and from the state by 
appropriations. 

“The legislature may confer upon 
any commission or court, now or 
hereafter created, such power and 
authority as the legislature may deem 
requisite to carry out the provisions 
of this section. 

“The provisions of this section 
shall not be controlled or limited by 
any other provision of this consti- 
tution, except the provisions there- 
of relating to the passage and ap- 
Proval of acts by the legislature and 
to the referendum thereof.” 


Che social insurance, while no doubt 
a good measure—it is modeled upon the 
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Styles refreshingly original in conception, coupled with workmanship and materials 
of the highest quality, have imparted to our models a delightful tone of worth and 
dignity that adds a singular charm and marks them as superbly differént. 





We are showing a bewildering variety of models in 


Coats 


Coatees 


In Seal, Marten, Muskrat, Sable, Mink, Skunk, Fox and all of the other popular skins. 


On account of the scarcity of wool, the present will be a distinctly Fur season. 


Choicest models and qualities always go first. Make your selection Now. 


Leppert, Roos Fur Co. 


809 WASHINGTON AVENUE. 





legislation on this subject introduced and 
passed through the British parliament by 
Lloyd-George—has been pushed in such 
a way that many regard it with sus- 
picion. The last two paragraphs have 
caused a good deal of alarm, especially 
the last one. 


A sum of money was appropriated by 
the last legislature to investigate the 
matter of health insurance, which was 
interpreted by the promoters of the law 
as authorizing them to go around to 
drum up public sentiment in favor of 
the law, and meetings for that purpose 
were held everywhere and mighty little 
investigating was done. The state treas- 
urer has refused to pay the bills of 
these “junketing parties.” 


There is a fair chance of the measure 
carrying, as it is being backed by all the 
Johnson machine, including Chester 
Rowell, who has a tremendous influence 
in the state, and whose influence on the 
whole has always been good and used 
in good causes. No doubt a proper 
health bill would be a good thing, as the 
employers’ liability law on the whole 
has worked to the very great benefit of 
the injured workingman, but the meas- 
ure is opposed as opening the door to 
malingering and other fraud such as have 


Capes 
Neckwear 


Muffs 


been exposed in official reports upon the 
operation of the parent of all such meas- 
ures—the German health insurance law. 
The opposition uses this fact of German 
crigin with a vehemence that would be 
funny if it were not so seriously put 
forth by, let us say, a paper like the 
San Francisco Argonaut. 

But you ought to hear the ructions 
over the single tax measure. You would 
think there was some chance of its pass- 
ing, to hear all the storm it has started. 

The land business in this state is a 
ticklish one, as so many of the early titles 
were obtained fraudulently, and _ the 
bankers hate to have the matter brought 
up in any form. Tremendous sections 
are held by absentees. In the little val- 
ley where I live two Frenchmen own, 
say, one-tenth of~the choicest land in 
the valley, bought in early days as a 
Spanish grant. Both live in France and 
take a rent roll of, say, $100,000 a year 
from here. The farm tenant system is 
bad, always. In our county there are 
about a score of big Spanish grants 
that are still intact, containing all the 
way from 50,000 to 100,000 acres each, 
and more. Some of this is being farmed 
by the tenant system. Now, the land 
has got to be so valuable that parties 
can hardly afford to pay the price; at 
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No assemblage of Furs in St. Louis approaches our display for excellence and ele- 
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least none but a rich man can buy land 
in California, 

Talking of land there is one measure 
you want to keep your eye on, and it is 
this one about providing land for the 
returning soldiers. I am surprised at 
Secretary of the Interior Lane’s action 
in the matter. There is mighty little 
good land left that is not in the hands 
of private owners, and if there is any 
“reclamation” work done, it will be done 
for the benefit of the owners of this 
land and not for the soldiers. I was 
down in Arizona last winter and the big 
Roosevelt dam is not a success, in that 
so much of the land covered by the 
water from the dam got into the hands 
of private speculators. Watch this meas- 
ure, as I feel sure, from a knowledge 
of the facts in the west, that “reclama- 
tion” schemes are largely “bunk!” There 
is some good land in the south that might 
be reclaimed. There is some in the west, 
too, but irrigation by flood waters is 
not a success. The lands get very foul 
with weeds, particularly what is called 
“morning glory” and other noxious 
weeds. I know this measure appeals to 
the imagination of the east, and a broth- 
er: back there writes me reams about 
Lane’s fine work. It's not fine, and 
time will demonstrate this to be true, 
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fashion openings. 


variety here. 








All the Frocks a Miss Admires 
Are in the Misses Apparel Shop 


Special displays of smart frocks for afternoon, street 
and party wear are shown here. 
models, many of them following styles seen at the recent 
There is a great demand for youthful 
frocks in the smart new lines and you will find a wonderful 


Velvet or Corduroy frocks $24.75 to $75. 
Georgette and Satin frocks $24.75 to 95. 
Kitten’s Ear Cloth or Tricotine frocks $45 to $79. 
Serge or Jersey frocks $19.75 to $55. 

Sizes are from 14 to 20 years 


Misses’ Store—Third Floor, 
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There are dozens of new 














But say (if this is not treason), I am 
going to say that we are going to have 
lots of free land for the soldier boys 
before many years. We are not going 
to stand much more nonsense from Senor 
Carranza and company. And Mexico 
will be open for exploitation, as sure 
as you live. Now, I am not saying this 
because I wish it to be so; I have not a 
dollar invested there. I argue from two 
bases: Ist, Mexico has treated Americans 
shamefully. I was down there in 1915 
for several months on the west coast 
(Sinaloa, principally), and I have sev- 
eral American friends down there who 
are posing as Canadians, or some sort 
of British subjects. I have a relative 
down there, born here, and he poses as 
a Scotchman. They all say it is the 
only way to get protection. Now, this is 
a disgrace. The Mexicans despise us 
on account of what they call our weak- 
ness. 


2nd. There is some of the finest land 


you ever saw in the world absolutely 
idle. And it is good land, too. Now, 
this question must be settled. Such eco- 
nomic waste can’t go on. But another 
and stronger reason is that the Germans 
have built up a nest of intrigue at our 
back door, and it is absolutely imperative 
that U. S. be the controlling factor in 
Mexico, far more so than that England 
should guard the back door of India, 
because with us it is our very life that 
is at stake, while England could survive 
without India. 


You may be horrified at these senti- 
ments from a reader of the Mirror, but 
I regard them as the inevitable working 
out of things. Then too, the money 
power will help this to be so, to divert 
attention from home affairs. Mexico 
can easily assimilate every returned sol- 
dier, and give undoubted acres of land 
for everybody. I know this is opposed 
to our principles, but then. .. . 


F. J. McCoy. 
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A Price-fixing Dollar 
Iiditor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

It is to be doubted whether Francis 
A. House, in his essay, “A Jumping Frog 
Dollar,” printed by you in issue of Octo- 
ber 18, has fully done justice to Profes- 
sor Fisher’s scheme of stabilizing the 
dollar. 

The end the professor seeks is the sta- 
bilizing of prices—the approximate if not 
absolute estoppel of such changes in 
commodity prices as are from day to day 
and year to year exemplified in changes 
in index numbers. 

Professor Fisher would start some- 
where—at some time—and arrange that 
2 certain quantity of a certain number of 
commodities should always cost one dol- 
lar, the dollar itself being changed as 
necessary to bring about the desired 
result. 

When President Garfield said that just 
as the yardstick had a definite length, 
and the pound a definite weight, so must 
our dollars have a definite value in them- 
selves, he must have meant that dollars 
should buy as much at one time as at 
another, if not of any one article, cer- 
tainly of the mass of products. 

Criticism of Professor Fisher's plans 
as unworkable is one thing, and objection 
to the end sought after by him would be 
quite another thing. 

A federal publication gives the index 
number for all commodities as 193 in 
June last as compared with 100 average 
for the year 1913. If the Fisher plan 
was adopted, apparently it might be 
started while the index number was at 
193 and gradually brought down to 100, 
or stopped at any intermediate point, re- 
gardless of all such disturbing factors 
as high wages, high taxes, lowered sup- 
ply of gold, inflation or deflation of the 
circulating medium. If taxation or mo- 
nopoly tended to raise prices of many 
of the selected products to the extent 
of changing the index number, the Fisher 
plan would change the dollar to cor- 
respond even with that kind of disturb- 
ance, and keep general prices where they 
were thought to belong. 

As between a dollar that will at vari- 
ous times buy varying quantities of 
numerous commodities and one that can 
be controlled so as always to buy the 
same quantity of commodities, I should 
judge there would be no difference of 
opinion. 

GEORGE WHITE. 
Long Branch, N. J., October 22, 1918. 
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Uncle Bill, hearing an explosion in the’ 


immediate neighborhood, said to his 
small nephew, sitting in the automobile 
beside him: “Get out, Jimmy, and look 
at the tire, and see if it is flat.” “It looks 
pretty good,” said Jimmy upon inspec- 
tion; “it’s only flat on the bottom side.” 
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A Minneapolis laundress, a negro wo- 
man, patriotic supporter of the Red 
Cross, was among the thousands who 
witnessed a recent Red Cross parade in 
the Mill City in which fifteen thousand 
white-clad women participated. In tell- 
ing a Red Cross worker how she liked 
it she said: “Lady, missus, it suttinly 
Was a gran’ spectacle. Nevah in mah 
whole life did I see so much washin’ at 
one time.” 


A Missouri Idyl 


Regularly for some time there has been 
coming to the office of REEDY’s MIRROR a 
copy of the Boonville, Missouri, Weekly 
Advertiser—one of the best and assured- 
ly the most pungent of the rural papers 
of this state. Much of the pungency is 
that of its editor and publisher, C. J. 
Walden, but, in the opinion of an old 
hand in newspaperdom, not the least 
peppery ingredient of the paper is pro- 
gentleman who is. the 
Ilkton. 
mostly about politics—and 


vided by the 
Advertiser's correspondent at 
He writes 
cosh all hemlock but he’s an unterrified 
Democrat—unterrilfied even by Demo- 
cratic bosses—though he frequently in- 
dulges in cordial reminiscences of old 
timers and men hig and little of those 
times, or he does a bit of bucolic char- 
acterization, or does a bit of landscape 
painting in words. He signs himself 
ie. el 
“On the Lamine, near the site of Jabe 
Potter’s old mill.” It is supposed that 
“A. L. Kanet” is a name made out of 


Kanet” and he writes his letters 


the name of the American puccoon or 
blood-root, but however that may be, the 
old hand in newspaperdom thinks he sees 
in the writer who does these *‘lLamine 
Leaflets” the touch that is the quality of 
Lon VY. Stephens, who was treasurer and 
then governor of this state and as such 
an executive to be remembered grate- 
fully, considering the whole roster of 
governors the state has known. Every- 
body in Missouri knows that Governor 
Stephens writes well on public affairs, 
but it has not been known that he is a 
poet as well. For the illumination of 
their ignorance there is here presented 
from the Advertiser of October 25 a 
pleasing example of ex-Governor Steph- 
ens’ style. 

“T startled the Rey. Wallace the other 
day by asking him if holy writ anywhere 
indicated the presence of a season of 
Missouri October weather in heaven; if 
not, I told him I contemplated, when I 
had gone hence, and the great clock of 
eternity marked the period of October's 
arrival in each earthly year, to ask a 
leave of absence from the realms celes- 
tial and come back to Missouri to enjoy 
myself, The doctor, from his reproving 
glance, deemed this irreverent. 


“The other day I went over on the 
hills beyond the Lamine, where the old 
fortifications were thrown up during the 
civil war, and feasted my eyes upon a 
landscape that would have thrilled the 
heart of Corot with delight. The wood- 
lands were aglow with crimson and gold; 
the pastures were carpeted with that 
velvety blue grass which only reaches 
perfection in this latitude. Here and 
there along the fence rows, and in nooks 
and corners that had not capitulated to 
the ever-advancing blue grass, I noted 
the resplendent beauty of the autumn 
wild flowers, the golden rod, the asters, 
the daisies and the plain but fragrant 
boneset, which Dr. Howlett would, I 
presume, call thoroughwort. From 
these voluntary tributes to beauty, with 
which good old Mother Nature crowns 
her daughter Autumn, I turned to a 
waving meadow of alfalfa and a rustling 
field of ripening corn, both burgeoning 
the earth with plenty. As I gazed upon 
the latter, I was moved to this rhapsody 


which Millie says only takes possession § 
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of me in October. 
there is in nature no more gallant and 
to repel the hosts of 
its noble stalks, more 
other plant of the 
stand side by side like 
for the fray, 
embroidered 


invincible army 
want and misery; 
kingly than any 
farm or forest, 
well trained soldiers ready 
each carrying in its silk 
haversack a plenteous ration to ward 
off hunger; its green leaves waving like 
banners in the caressing wind, and its 
beauteous tassels crowning the stalks like 
plumes in the helmets of knights. Keyed 
up by this inspiration, I have made bold 
a modest tribute to 
under 


to express in meter 
this season of nature’s fruition, 
the title of: 
WHEN THE TASSEL’S ON THE 
CORN 
“The springtime has its beauties 
When carth’s with verdure clad, 
And everything in nature 
Leaps with life’s renewal glad 
But spring is but a promise 
Of a season that’s unborn, 
The time of sweet fruition, 
When the tassel’s on the corn, 


“When summer’s golden glories 

Deck Missouri’s vales and hills, 
And the clover-laden meadow 

A sweet perfume distills, 

And the ringdove in the woodland’s 
Cooing with a note forlorn, 

These are heralds of the season 
When the tassel’s on the corn. 

“When the farmlands smile with plenty 
And the grapes in clusters grow, 

And the peach and apple ruddy 

Reflect the sun’s bright glow, 

Then’s the season when with blessings 
We hail each glorious morn, 

Nature’s time of full fruition, 

When the tassel’s on the corn. 


“Missouri, blest by nature! 

With wealth of land and mine, 
Thy fields with grain are burgeoned, 
And with fruit of tree and vine. 

We long not for Arcadia, 

Hold all other lands in scorn, 
\nd bless thee, bounteous mother, 
When the tassel’s on the corn. 


“When autumn tints the woodland, 
And the goldenrod’s in bloom, 

The corn in serried columns, 

Like knights with sword and plume, 
Stand guard 'gainst want and hunger, 
In its camp is plenty born, 

And Missouri’s next to heaven, 
When the tassel’s on.the corn.” 
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The St. Louis Red Cross 


By Octavia Dix Fanning 

Nowadays every American is partici- 
pating in some manner in the activities 
of the Red Cross yet few know anything 

It had its beginning in a 
and resultant treaty, of 
eleven nations held in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, in 1864, through the zeal of Henri 
Dinant, a Swiss, who five years earlier 
had witnessed the sufferings in the battle 
of Solferino. In the half century which 
has since elapsed the eleven nations have 
taken in all the civilized peoples of the 
globe, the Japanese perhaps—though we 
call them heathens—leading in member- 
ship, Essentially a war organization 


of its origin. 
conference, 


Than a field of corn, 








Nothing Could Be Better Selected for a Christmas Gift Than 


Carefully Chosen Furs 





becoming a greater problem—especially in the ranks of skilled service. 
less to add that prices are rapidly advancing. So to the woman who wants a fur 
we cannot too strongly emphasize the wislom of BUYING NOW. Our sale offers 


exceptional values at 


$50, 


our Main Floor. 
babies of Belgium. 
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$75, $100, $150, 


Belgian Babies’ Day 


@ Don’t forget to buy “Forget-Me-Not” 
Sprays on Friday, November Ist. A 
special flower booth under the auspices of 
the St. Louis Woman’s Committee, Coun- 
cil of National Defense, will be erected on 
Buy flowers for the 











last many seasons with proper care. A good fur 
will give more comfort, service and style than any 
other article of clothing—hence it is least expensive 


Offered in Our Fur 
Sale at Savings to 35% 
@ Most every woman knows that a good fur will 


in the long run. 


This sale offers savings on hun- 
dreds of GOOD furs, from one of New York’s best 


liability. He has sent us clever new models in 


Fur Coats, Coatees, Capes, 
Stoles, Sets and 


furriers, who is noted for style authenticity and re- 
Separate Pieces 


It is need- 





$200, $250 


Third Floor. 


Draft Your Slacker Records 


@ October 26th to November 2d will be 
“Records-for-Fighters-Week.” Send us 
every record you possibly can, and they 
will be sent to camp or overseas by the 
National Phonograph-Records Recruiting 
Corps. Needles and machines are needed, 
Victrola Salon—Sixth Floor. 


| too. 





Entire Block: Olive, Locust, Sixth and Seventh Sts. 


We Give Eagle Stamps and Redeem Full 
Books for $2.00 in Cash or $2.50 in 
Merchandise—Few Restricted 
Articles Excepted. 


Peewee 


established to extend relief to all nations 
in time of war, in America it has come 
to be recognized as the source of or- 
ganized assistance during pestilence, fam- 
ine, flood and all other calamities of 
sufficient magnitude deemed na- 
tional. 

The 


to be 


Red 


owes its ex- 


American division of the 
Cross, as everyone knows, 
istence to Clara Barton, who was com- 
missioned by the society of Geneva to 
bring the message to the United States. 
She labored through long years against 
discouragements to get the people of her 
own country interested in the great 
work, and by persistent effort finally won 





q The wholesale fur markets are now in an upset condition. Fewer fur pelts are 

arriving, owing to the fact that many of those hardy sons of the North—the fur trap- 

pers—have joined the colors and are “somewhere in France.” Labor scarcity is daily 
e 





aL be 


Largest Distributors of 
Merchandise at Retail 
in Missouri or 
the West. 


ing, secretary of agriculture. Very little 
attention was paid to the closing of Clara 
Earton’s long campaign in this country, 
but in Europe bonfires were lit to express 


approval from President Garfield and 
his cabinet. But it was not until after 
the death of Mr. Garfield, and the acces- 
sion of Chester Arthur that she achieved 
formal recognition for the society and the joy the people felt in the accession 
secured the signature of the secretary of the United States Red Cross 
of state and the President to a Red _ nation. 

Cross treaty. This was accomplished But while the Red Cross was recog- 
March, 1882. President Arthur nized officially and became in a sense a 
president of the board of consultation; national institution, no funds were ap- 
the executive officers were: Clara Bar- propriated for its support or development 
ton, president; Walter P. Phillips, gen- and upon the shoulders of Miss Barton— 
eral secretary ; George Kennan, treasurer. appointed its first president by the Presi- 
The trustees were: Charles J. Fotner. dent of the United States—fell the great 
secretary of the treasury; Robert T. Lin- | work of construction which was neces- 
George B. Lor- to thoroughly establish the merits 


as a 


was 





coln, secretary of war; sary 
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Announcing 
An Exhibit and Sale of 


“Aztec 
Bead Frame Bags 


Bags are thoroughly 


4 
These very unusual 
original and were created in the U. 5. 
° skilled women artists. 


The work is a replica of that done by the 

ancient Aztecs of Old Mexico, whose ability to 
ls create wonderful color combinations and illu- 
minated effects in bead work is a matter of 


What more interesting and appropriate gift 
could you make for Christmas than one 
of these interesting and attractive Bags? 


$14.00 to $22.75 


NOTE—We have conformed with the suggestion of 
the War Industries Board by conserving both metal 
and leather in the manufacture of these bags. 


= Order Greeting Cards NOW -~———__+ 
Don’t delay another day in ordering 
treeting Cards—extra help | 
will not be permitted in December and in order | 
that you may not be disappointed, we URGE | 
you to place your order at once. r 
| 


We are showing beautiful new designs 
Cards. 


} in Christmas and New Year 
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of the organization in the public mind. 
For eight vears, from 1882 to 1900, she 
organized the aid that was furnished by 
the Red Cross in national calamities 
from the Michigan fires to the Johnstown 
flood and necessary funds. 
Truly a Herculean accomplishment ! 

Red Cross work is peculiar in that it 
must be furnished promptly and adminis- 
tered effectively and satisfactorily. There 
must be an organization equipped espe- 
cially to attend to the needs of the emer- 
gency and unhampered by local or na- 
tional feuds, politics or jealousies. Con- 
tributions are voluntary, by 
solicitation and in answer to public 
appeals. While Clara Barton was at the 
head of the Red Cross society she re- 
ceived and expended all funds, accepted 
and accounted for all supplies, and 
there was no one who ever questioned 
the wisdom of her judgment, the ef- 
fectiveness of her action, or the honesty 
of her administration, 

In February, 1882, I returned from Ft. 
Brown, Texas, down on the Rio Grande, 
where I had been the guest for months 
of my cousin, General George Sykes, U. 
S. A., who was in command of. this 
post, to St. Louis. A few days later I 
had the misfortune to sprain my ankle 


raised the 


personal 


and this made me a cripple for months. 
One day a friend brought me a magazine 
in which I found a interesting 
article on Red Cross work on the fields 
of battle in Europe. 
never-to-be-forgotten friends in the ser- 
vice, with patriotism, 
impelled me to address a letter to Miss 
Parton, 


most 


Brass buttons, 


coupled intense 


whose efforts were mentioned 


in this article. My letter ended with a 
huge question mark, 

The this was an 
immediate reply and the organization a 
few months later of the St. Louis branch 
of the Red Cross Chapter, the third— 
if my memory serves me correctly—to 
be established in the United States. We 
organized in the Medicai Chirurgical 
Society rooms, then located at Washing- 
ton avenue, second door below Jefferson 
avenue. Two hundred members, includ- 
ing men and women from all walks in 
life, lawyers, 


outcome of action 


physicians, bankers and 
clergy, attended. Andrew Leslie was 
elected president, Mr. N. O. Nelson, C. 
A. Todd, M. D.; J. P. Kingsley, M. D.; 
Rev. J. C. Learned and Mrs. C. B. 
Pulsifer, vice-presidents: Mr. A. B. Den- 
ton, treasurer; Miss M. Octavia Dix, 
secretary; Dr. 


Geo. Homan, medical 


director, On the local ‘advisory board 


.—quite the reverse. 


James E. Yeatman, Rev. W. G. 
Eliot, R. M. Scruggs, Edwin Harrison, 
T. F. Prewitt, M. D., James S. Garland. 


The St. Louis Chapter was scarcely in 


were: 


running order before it found work to do 
in the East St. Louis “bottoms,” due to 
the backing up of the Mississippi waters. 
This overflow proved to be a minor af- 
fair. However, for six weeks the St. 
Louis branch took care of seventy-five 
families, clothed and fed them and when 
the waters receded they were given lum- 
ber and farming implements with which 
to rehabilitate their humble homes; also 
seed and grain for planting and food for 
man and beast. 

Shortly after this, perhaps ten days, 
the Mississippi valley flood of 1882 
brought a telegram from Miss Barton 
to Mr. Leslie, ordering that the St. 
Louis branch hold itself in readiness for 
active relief work, and I vividly recall 
a meeting of the chapter’s officers in 
my home, when, with a map of St. Louis 
sketched out on the library table, plans 
were made for districting the city—for 
an appeal to the citizens through the 
columns of the daily press for food, 
clothing and money, but in particular 
wholesale and retail 
This ap- 


for wagons from 
firms for collecting the same. 
peal was made the next day in both 
morning and afternoon papers. Immedi- 
ately the use of two large empty stores 
was graciously given the chapter for 
packing station and 
collections 
particular 


a receiving and 
two 
clothing in 


The wagons bore large Red 


here for weeks were 


made and was 
packed. 
Cross signs and each driver was accom- 
panied by a member of the chapter, wear- 
ing a brassard on his left arm. The rail- 
roads “franked” every box in those days 
and furnished free transportation to Red 
Cross officers. At Red Cross headquar- 
ters fifty members daily met, sorted and 
packed the clothing as it was brought 
in large dry goods boxes which were 
filled with complete outfits for men, wo- 
These boxes 
contents so 


men, children and babies. 
were labelled as to their 
that when a telegram came for clothing 
for men or women it was a simple mat- 
ter to fill the request on short notice. 
Near the close of the first week’s work 
it was my privilege to go to Cincinnati 
to spend a day in conference with Miss 
Barton, planning a subsequent trip on 
the Ohio and the Mississippi rivers. 
Having known Miss Barton intimately 
for twenty-eight years I want to describe 
her face for those who know her as the 
woman responsible for the Red 
Cross movement in America, but were 
never so fortunate as to see her. Her 
face was a kindly, intelligent one, illu- 


one 


mined by dark brown eyes, and made 
individual by high cheek bones, a large 
mouth well filled and a small chin. She 
was about fifty-eight then, and she was 
simple, unpretentious and humble in 
manner and speech—far more than is 
usual or customary with men and women 
who have become international charac- 
ters. Her presence was not impressive 
In fact she gave 
one the idea that her proper surround- 
ings would be a comfortable, old-fash- 
ioned farmhouse and antique furniture. 
But her power to do never deserted her 
even at the ripe old age of eighty-eight. 

Now I must get back to Miss Barton’s 
first visit to the St. Louis Red Cross 
Chapter which followed immediately at 


the close of the Red Cross campaign for 
clothing, etc. She unannounced 
and registered at the old Planters’ hotel. 
She was accompanied by her field secre- 
tary, Dr. J. B. Hubbell, and immediately 
Miss Barton got busy for the expected 
Mississippi flood trips. She had placed 
at her disposal a Mississippi packet 
called the Mattie Belle, which was laden 
with food for man and beast, clothing, 
coal, lumber for building purposes, farm- 
ing implements, seed and grain. From 
the different decks floated flags of all 
nations and high and above all hung 
the Stars and Stripes, while beneath its 
folds floated for the first time on the 
Mississippi river the 


came 


Red Cross flag. 
The deck hands gave their services free. 
Indeed the only expense of the trip be- 
tween St. Louis and New Orleans and 
New Orleans and St. Louis, covering 
four weeks’ time, was the coal used. 
This work supplemented the work done 
by the government. It is futile to at- 
tempt a description of the scenes and 
conditions we came upon in this most 
terrific of all floods, surmounting each in 
turn, through Miss Barton’s splendid 
generalship. . 

Clara Barton, like all great people, 
had her enemies. A dark cloud en- 
veloped the last years of her life and 
her heart ached to breaking. She wrote 
me once: “I am passing through many 
trials, the object of which I cannot see, 
and yet I question neither. I have done 
the best I know for my country and its 
and if to worth 
more destroyed rather than preserved, 
I have no more to say.” This was writ- 
ten seven years ago, but to-day, if Clara 
Barton could come back in the flesh she 
would find herself vindicated. For while 
the mills of God grind exceedingly small, 
they have effaced in a great part her 
enemies and their strangely potent in- 
fluence. The Red Cross has been re- 
constructed, her chief enemy is now 
almost in the rank and file and Clara 
Barton has come back into her own. Six 
months before her death, when I made 
reference to how she had paved the way 
for the blaze of glory which surrounded 
those who occupied her shoes, she re- 
plied: “I am deeply grateful, my dear 
Octavia, for what I was privileged to 
do for the Red Cross in its days of little- 
ness and weakness. Did I not hold up 
its baby head when it could not hold it 
for itself?” She died at the ripe old 
age of ninety years, almost clear of 
brain, and her heart at peace with man- 
kind. She died early in the morning. As 
though she heard the sound of the re- 
veille gun, unclasping the hand of her 
faithful secretary, she said: “Let me 
go! Let me go! For the day is break- 


eople, them I am 
l 


ing!” 

How tempus does fugit! I have 
a long chasm to cover, as I jumped from 
1882 to 1918—thirty-six long years. In 
1905 the Red Cross was reorganized, 
made stronger and more efficient, and 
officered with more attention to country- 
wide requirements. Since its reorganiza- 
tion many more than seventy-five na- 
tional disasters requiring the aid of the 
Red Cross, including fires, floods, wars 
and earthquakes have occurred and the 
Red Cross in that time has directed the 
expenditure for relief of 





that amount in supplies. 
The Red Cross is not a charitable) 


millions of 4 
dollars in money and possibly more than 7 
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institution, or a woman’s organization 
or a professional society of doctors and 
nurses, but a great national society of 
humane men and women who are banded 
together to perform through accredited 
and properly trained agencies the works 
of mercy demanded of our civilization 
wherever human beings are compelled 
to undergo suffering, injury and death. 
The government taxes us to pay for the 
terrible destruction of war but it does 
not tax us to repair the effects of this 
destruction. We must do this volun- 
tarily. We are sending our boys and 
young men to battle for the triumph of 
civilization as we understand it. Those 
who are privileged to enlist have regis- 
tered in numbers of upwards of millions 
of men. And what will the rest of us 
do? Each will help in his own way. 
Some will plant. Some will spin. All 
will work as duty requires. But all 
should join the Red Cross, for when one 
contributes a dollar for a membership 
in the Red Cross he is sending a friend 
to stand behind the lines and assist his 
boy when he is stricken. 
Bo afo of 

A New York man paid his first visit 
to the south and found himself one night 
at the home of a hospitable Kentuckian 
out some ten miles from Lexington. He 
slept the sleep of the just, and was 
awakened early the next morning by 
an old colored man, who asked him if 
he would like to have breakfast in his 
room. “Oh, I don't know,” said the 
New Yorker. “What have you for 
breakfast this morning?” “Ain’t but one 
kind of Kentucky breakfast,” the old 
negro replied with a grin. “And what 
might that be?” asked the man. “Jug 
of liquor, ar nice steak, an’ ar dog,” 
came the answer. ‘For heaven’s sake, 
what is the dog for?” ‘‘He’s to eat de 
steak,” was the ready reply. 
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A teacher was reading to her class 
when she came across the word “un- 
aware.” She asked if anyone knew the 
meaning. One little girl timidly raised 
her hand and gave the following defi- 
nition: “Unaware is what you put on 
first and take off last.” 

fe afe of 

General Sir David Henderson watched 
a young cadet aviator who showed signs 
of trepidation while preparing for his 
first flight. “Don’t be nervous, man,” 
said Sir David. “You'll come down 
again. There’s no known instance of an 
airplane not alighting.”’ 

ele ao of 

Edith—So you think Maude has be- 
come quite economical ? one 

Madge—Yes; didn’t you notice how 
she economized on the number of candles 
she put on her birthday cake?—Boston 
Transcript. 

Bo afo ofe 

He—Oh, dear! I wish I could get 
hold of some good biscuits like mother 
used to make for me. 

She—And I wish I could get hold of 
some good clothes like father used to 
buy for me—New York Globe. 

fo fo eo 

“I cannot tell you where I am,” wrote 
a British soldier to his family. “I am not 
allowed to say. Sut I venture to state 
that I am not where I was, but where 
I was before I left to go where I have 
just come from.” 
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Sir Pertab Singh 


A BALLAD 
By Sir Henry Newbolt 


In the first year of him that first 
Was emperor and king, 

A rider came to the Rose-red House,— 
The House of Pertab Singh. 


Young he was and an Englishman, 
And a soldier, hilt and heel, 

And he struck fire in Pertab’s heart 
As the steel strikes on steel. 


Beneath the morning stars as they rode 
Beneath the evening sun, 
And their blood sang to them as they 
rode 
That all good wars are one. 


They told their tales of the love of 
women, 
Their tales of East and West, 
But their blood sang that, of all their 
loves, 
They loved a soldier best. 


So ran their joy the allotted days, 
Till at the last day’s end 

The Shadow stilled the Rose-red House 
And the heart of Pertab’s friend. 


When morning came, in narrow chest 
The soldier’s face they hid, 

And over his fast-dreaming eyes 
Shut down the narrow lid. 


Three were there of his race and creed, 
Three only and no more; 

They could not find to bear the dead 
A fourth in all Jodhpore. 


“O Maharaj, of your good grace 
Send us a Sweeper here: 

A Sweeper has no caste to lose, 
Even by an alien bier.” 


“What need, what need?” said Pertab 
Singh, 
And bowed his princely head. 
“I have no caste, for I myself 
Am bearing forth the dead.” 


“O Maharaj. O passionate heart, 
Be wise, bethink you yet: 

That which you lose to-day is lost 
Till the last sun shall set.” 


“God only knows,” said Pertab Singh, 
“That which I lose today: 

And without me no hand of man 
Shall bear my friend away.” 


Stately and slow and shoulder-high 
In the sight of all Jodhpore, 

The dead went down the rose-red steps 
Upheld by bearers four. 


When dawn relit the lamp of grief 
Within the burning east, 

There came a word to Pertab Singh, 
The soft word of a priest. 


He woke, and even as he woke 
He went forth all in white, 

And saw the Brahmins bowing there 
In the hard morning light. 


“Alas! O Maharaj, alas! 
O noble Pertab Singh! 


_ “How do you know?” 
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For here in Jodhpore yesterday 
Befell a fearful thing. 


“O here in Jodhpore yesterday 
A fearful thing befell.” 

“A fearful thing,” said Pertab Singh, 
“God and my heart know well— 


“T lost a friend.” 
“More fearful yet! 
When down these steps you passed 
In sight of all Jodhpore you lost— 
O Maharaj !—your caste.” 


Then leapt the light in Pertab’s eyes 
As the flame leaps in smoke, 

“Thou priest! thy soul hath never known 
The words thy lips have spoke. 


“My caste! Know thou there is a caste 
Above my caste or thine, 

3rahmin and Rajput are but dust 
To that immortal line: 


“Wide as the world, free as the air, 
Pure as the pool of death— 

The caste of all Earth’s noble hearts 
Is the right soldier’s faith.” 


—From the London Times. 


O, Me 
OU “ “ 


A German farmer in Australia had a 
rather delicate wife, who worked herself 
to death in a few years. After the 
funeral a neighbor was condoling with 
him on his great loss. “Yah,” said Au- 
gust, “she was a good woman, but a bit 
too light for my work.” 


¢, 
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Dr. Brougher had been listening to a 
Sunday-school class discussing the life 
of Joseph in Egypt, and ventured to in- 
terject a question. “Tell me, little man, 
what reward was given Joseph for sav- 
ing the Egyptians from starvation?” 
“They gave him Mr. Hoover’s job,’”’ was 
the quick response. 


o. Me 
“ ~ ~° 


Bertha—What did father say when 
you asked him if you could marry me? 

Percy—He didn’t really refuse, but he 
made a very severe condition. 


Bertha—What was it? 
Percy—He said he’d see me hanged 
first.—Tit-Bits. 


Doctor—Did that cure for deafness 
really help your brother? 

Pat—Sure enough; he hadn’t heard a 
sound for years, and the day after he 
took that medicine he heard from a 
friend in America.—New York Ameri- 
can, 

eho oho ahe 

“Cleopatra! Cleopatra!” called little 
Jessie, who liked big names for her pets. 
“Why, I thought your cat’s name was 
Napoleon,” protested the visitor. “He 
was Napoleon till he had his kittens,” 
affirmed Jessie, stoutly.—Tit-Bits. 


o. Bn & 
~~ . LOO 


When certain soldiers from the antipo- 
des were in New York a little while ago 
a woman was heard iv: say to another: 
“There goes one of them Australians.’ 
“You can tell 
by the kangaroo feathers in his hat.” 
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Our Orders for 


Issues of 


October 4 
and 


October 11 


are still unfilled, notwith- 


standing the response 
made to last week’s adver- 
tisement. 


If any others of our read- 
ers who do not preserve 
their files have copies of 
these numbers which they 
are willing to sell we will 


appreciate a postcard to 








that effect. 
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“So you are going to send your wife 
away to the country for a rest.” “Yes, 
I need it badly.”—Boston Transcript. 


fe fe 


Patience—Do you know the name of 
that piece? 

Patrice—Do you mean the one the 
woman was singing or the one her ac- 
companist was playing? — Yonkers 
Statesman, 


Oo, G, a 
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The Kaiser—Rosner, don’t these 
damnable French have a phrase that 
fits them and their diabolical associates? 


Rosner—Your majesty must be think- 
ing of the entente terrible—New York 
Evening Post. 
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Mo. Coon in Berlin Zoo 


By Eugene Field 


This poem is timely for reasons apparent 
unto all. Alas that so many of the bear- 
ers of the names worked into the song 
are gone. Only Francis, Chauncey Ives 
Filley and Lon V. Stephens remain. The 
poem was published first about twenty 
years ago. 

Friend, by the way you hump yourself, 
you’re from the States, | know, 

And born in old Mizzoorah, where the 
coons in plenty grow. 

I, too, am native of that clime; but harsh, 
relentless fate 

Has domed me to an exile far from that 
noble state; 

And I, who used to climb around, and 
swing from tree to tree, 

Now lead a life of ignominious ease, as 
you can plainly see. 

Have pity, O compatriot mine, and bide 
a season near, 

While I unfold a dismal tale to catch 
your friendly ear. 


i 


My pedigree is noble; they used my 
grandsire’s skin 

To piece a coat for Patterson to warm 
himself within,— 

Tom Patterson, of Denver; no ermine 
can compare 

With the grizzled robe that Democratic 
statesman loves to wear. 

Of such a grandsire I am come; and in 
the County Cole 

All up an ancient cottonwood our fam- 
ily had its hole. 

We envied not the liyeried pomp nor 
proud estate of kings, 

As we hustled round from day to day in 
search of bugs and things. 


And when the darkness fell around, a 
mocking-bird was nigh, 

Inviting pleasant, soothing dreams with 
his sweet lullaby ; 

And sometime came the yellow dog to 
brag around all night 

That ’nary coon could wallop him in a 
stand-up barrel fight. 

We simply smiled and let him howl, for 
all Mizzoorians know 

That ary ’coon can best a dog, if the 
coon gets half a show; 

But we'd nestle close and shiver when 
the yellow moon had ris’n, 

And the hungry nigger sought our lair 

in hopes to make us his’n. 


Raised as I was, it’s hardly strange I 
pine for those old days; 

I cannot get acclimated, or used to Ger- 
man ways. 

The victuals that they give me here may 
all be very fine 

For vulgar, common palates, but they 
will not do for mine. 

The ‘coon that’s been accustomed to 
staunch Democratic cheer 

Will not put up with onion tarts and 
sausage steeped in beer. 

No; let the rest, for meat and drink, 
accede to slavish terms, 

But send me back from whence I came, 
and let me grub for worms, 


They come, these gaping Teutons do, on 
Sunday afternoons, 

And wonder what J am,—alas, there are 
no German coons, 

For if there were, I still might swing 
at home from tree to tree, 
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Phe symbol of Democracy, that’s wholly, 
blithe and free. 

And yet for what my captors are I 
would not change my lot, 

For I have tasted liberty; these others, 
they have not. 

So, even caged, the Democratic ’coon 
more glory feels 

‘Than the conscript German puppets with 
their swords about their heels. 


Well, give my love to Crittenden, to 
Clardy and O'Neill, 

‘To Jasper Burks and Colonel Jones, and 
tell ’em how I feel; 

My compliments to Cockrill, Stephens, 
Switzler, Francis, Vest, 

Bill Nelson, J. West Goodwin, Judge 
Broadhead, and the rest. 

Did them be steadfast in the faith, and 
pay no heed at all 

To Joe McCullagh’s badinage or Chaun- 
cey Filley’s gall; 

And urge them to retaliate for what 
I’m suffering here 

by cinching all the alien class that wants 
its Sunday beer. 
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John W. Dunn for City Treasurer 


Among the candidates for office pre- 
sented for the suffrages of St. Louisans 
at next Tuesday's election there are good 
men representing both parties, but none 
better in the requirement of proved 
character and efficiency than Mr. John 
\WW. Dunn, Republican candidate for city 
treasurer. 

Mr. Dunn is a veteran in the public 
service and not a politician in the usual 
sense of that word. He is a pleasant 
ventleman with a love for accounting as 
a science and art. 

In 1901 he was assistant city treasurer. 
From that place he was called to the 
treasurership of the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition. There he served during the 
lite of the exposition, holding towards 
the end, the triple office of auditor, treas- 
urer and collector of all the revenue. 

For now nine years he has held the 
position of Chief Deputy Collector of 
Revenue for the city, and he is an 
important factor in the singularly good 
administration oi that office by Mr. 
Edmund Koeln. 

It was in 1898, by the way, that Mr. 
Dunn inaugurated the system under 
which the city treasurer transacts his 
banking through the clearing house. 

In all the positions of trust he has 
held Mr. Dunn has never been asked to 
ceive or been under a bond. 

This record speaks for itself. If more 
testimony to the ability and worth of 
Mr. Dunn be needed, it may be had of 
such men as Julius S. Walsh and 
Breckenridge Jones of the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Co.; Festus J. Wade of the 
Mercantile Trust Co.; Walker Hill 
of the Mechanics-American National 
Bank; Edwards Whitaker of the Boat- 
men’s Bank; William H. Lee of the 
Merchants Laclede National Bank; Ben- 
jamin Brinckman of the Lafayette-South 
Side Bank, or any financial institution 
of the city. 

Mr. Dunn may be said to be a financial 
institution of proved solvency and ser- 
viceableness in himself. He’s the kind 
of man who would make the kind of a 
city treasurer the people of St. Louis 
would like to see in that office. 





Marts and Money 


Owing to heavy selling for both ac- 
counts and confusing reports about the 
exact state of mind at Berlin, the bull 
campaign in Wall street has lost much of 
its sweep and élan. Quotations show 
diminished resiliency in some important 
They rise and fall in quick 
succession, There’s quite a marked dis- 
position to question the legitimacy of 
current values of certain volatile issues, 
of Mexican Petroleum, Texas Oil, Bald- 
win Locomotive, and General Motors in 
especial. The “heaviness” of United 
States Steel common is regarded with 
increasing suspicion, Of late, the stock 
came out in large blocks every time the 
price advanced to 112's or 113. This 
was considered all the more peculiar on 
account of cheerful predictions concern- 
ing the forthcoming statement for the 
third quarter of the year. However, 
the damage to values since the culmina- 
tion of the upward movement has not 
been of a startling sort, if exception is 
made of Mexican Petroleum, the price 
of which broke from 194 to 149, and 
then reascended to 175 in short order. 
Texas Oil declined from 201 to 180, but 
the volume of selling was not of great 
proportions at any time. The present 
quotation is 191. The question now 
pending before the professional debating 
societies is this: Has the rise really 
culminated? In consequence of the be- 
wildering condition of affairs, financially 
and politically, such oracles as are willing 
to venture replies indulge in much haw- 
ing and hedging, though the predominant 
view seems to be that the bulge has 
come to an end, temporarily, perhaps 
for two or three weeks. The matter 
largely depends upon the further move- 
ments of oil, automobile, steel, and rail- 
If these are sufficiently 


quarters, 


road_ stocks. 
vigorous and extensive, the whole market 
should again get into the boiling stage. 
But what about money rates and the 
money pool? queries the cautious on- 
looker. In the past few days the finan- 
cial powers are said to have insisted up- 
on severe retrenchment as_ regards 
brokers’ loans, though they did virtually 
nothing with respect to rates for call 
and time loans, It’s hinted that the pool 
discussed a proposition that the shackles 
on the loan market be removed alto- 
gether, the underlying idea being that 
such a step should inevitably lead to 
still higher rates of interest. This par- 
ticular notion may be correct, and then, 
again, it may not. There’s no real 
ground for believing that the federal 
treasurer would view interest charges 
of 10 or 20 per cent with equanimity. 
In all probability, he would promptly 
issue instructions to restore decent per- 
centages. And so it would appear as 
though all the daily tattle of the street 
amounted to very little, after all. Union 
Pacific common is rated at 133, after 
reaching 13814 some days ago. Reading 
common indicates a loss of four points. 
These two stocks are the leaders in the 
railroad department. Their recent top 
marks were not absurdly high. Indeed, 
they were quite reasonable, particularly 
when compared with the absolute max- 
ima of 219 and 115%, respectively. Read- 
ing common, it must be remembered, has 
a-par value of only $50. While the up- 
ward turn in both cases has been notable, 
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it cannot be claimed that it has ful- 
filled rational hopes on the part of 
stockholders. It should have gone at 
least fifteen points further, considering 
the approaching termination of the war, 
and the lessening of the world-wide 
economic strain that will be consequent 
thereupon. I use the word “economic’ 
because 1 wish to speak in a general 
sense, including not only finances, but 
also commerce and industry. The prob- 
ability is that the interrupted advance 
in the railroad group will reassert itself 
before long, and that the present lull 
connotes a period of digestion and as- 
similation among investors. It is fair to 
presume, also, that the late reaction was 
partly the result of new wage demands 
on the part of the four leading railway 
brotherhoods. It is stated that there’s 
also a demand for “readjustment of wage 
scales throughout the country in order 
to restore wage relationships and dif- 
ierentials which the last general ad- 
vances wiped out.” Having become ac- 
customed to these annual requisitions of 
the brotherhoods, the nation is pre- 
pared to submit in a meek spirit, But 
why not hand over the railroads alto- 
gether to the brotherhoods? Wonder 
what the grievances will be in 1919? 
This also is pernicious class legislation, 
broadly considered. The general bond 
market discloses declines of one to three 
points in numerous cases. This must be 
regarded as a disappointing and some- 
what abnormal occurrence. It doesn’t 
support the belief that the upward move- 
ment was principally the outcome of 
purchasing for investment account. 
Atchison, T. & S. F. general 4s, for ex- 
ample, have fallen from 861% to 83. They 
should not have lost more than a point 
and a half. So it’s not to be wondered 
at that in closely reasoning circles pre- 
dictions of a long and broad bull move- 
ment should be received with skepticism. 
A truly reassuring and substantial specu- 
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Prohibition and Your Tax Bills 


STATE REVENUE derived annually from the manufacture and sale of malt, vinous and distilled beverages: 








Beer Inspection Fees........ Ree See eaie edhe esky ee ie hile os Ciel atelier las neehatyeleinieteaitteaie ate $ 416,026.99 
WR GHOREIO EAGUOE EACCIIGN, nnn jo ieee sccecteeccsescccecscceceseecs Sie beh Aidt Nuaagdeee Stites surg tee ogame ae ida ave ceeamaie 52,000.00 
Fees of Excise Commissioner of City ft eS are Sci le hag cae te Ree oy ance, ne ce a SP anes ee 37,451.41 
Fees of Excise Commissioners of St. Louis County.................... i ctacigndestcip 2eeepboicenicseaeastade Ase ae soe 3,278.16 
I, a a a et St gal a ee 1,200,000.00 


Manufacturers’ and Merchants’ Licenses, Corporation, Franchise and Income Taxes, paid by Brewers and 
Dealers; Taxes on Real Estate used in the Brewing, Dramshop and Collateral Industries, estimated con- 
servatively .. Pio ge ie Wired bens cide Lou ectbdaes sansacbkalne Have sncgeel sas vantage ion ee ee 300,000.00 





FOCAL. ..... FC eR OS Ot ee ssc sel ws as va alli tat eae faa ke oleae 


TOTAL STATE REVENUE from above sources for biennial period, over FOUR MILLION DOLLARS. 
AES This represents 40 per cent of the State Revenue Fund out of which the general appropriations = 
of Missouri are paid, and it is 16 per cent of the total receipts of Missouri from all sources. 


CITY and COUNTY REVENUE derived annually from the manufacture and sale of malt, vinous and distilled beverages: 





Re ac a a a le ead $ 1,887,726.10 
Manufacturers’ and Merchants’ Licenses paid by Brewers and Dealers; Taxes on Real Estate used in the 

Brewing, Dramshop and Collateral Industries, estimated conservatively... 2.2.2... .-2-cecscececceeeeeseseeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeees 500,000.00 
\,'. 2 > ee ee Te Te a TT Pe a ELE MT te Ae ee Lhe Re 5 ee OE Cee ee ee $ 2,387,726.10 


Grand total of ANNUAL REVENUE from these sources to STATE, COUNTIES and CITIES over $4,000,000.00 


Prohibition, if Adopted on November 5th, Will Entirely Wipe Out This Indispensable Revenue 


REMEMBER: 
@ SIX of the PROPOSED AMENDMENTS, meritorious as they may be, PROVIDE FOR INCREASED TAXES. 
@ State and Municipal revenues are NOW SHORT of meeting unprecedented public requirements. 


q@ If Single Tax Amendment No. 8 is adopted the burden of taxation will, in case of prohibition, fall mainly on FARM 
LANDS and TOWN LOTS. 


@ The State government, which has striven and must continue to strive to keep Missouri solvent by devising new 
methods and sources of taxation, will, in case of prohibition, be hampered. 


q City Governments will not be able to meet increased wages and expenses. 


National Revenue from liquor industry (Last fiscal year) 


Beer ....... ee De Se Nis Se ap eae ae ee eae ee Fe a ee ie) ate $ 126,285,857.65 
Distilled Spirits a ne Ps 4k OY a eae Rak eS CE Ne TOR eR Te EI TR 317,553,687.33 


«| Capital stock income and other taxes paid into the National treasury by corporations and individuals engaged in this 
industry and auxiliary lines, when added to the foregoing internal revenue receipts, will make the total over $500,000,000 
annually. 

€ THE GOVERNMENT NOW EXPECTS TO COLLECT OVER ONE BILLION DOLLARS ANNUALLY FROM 
THIS INDUSTRY—OR ALMOST ONE-SIXTH OF THE TOTAL TAXES PROVIDED FOR BY THE NEW one: 
ENUE BILL. 

q 1S IT PATRIOTIC for Missourians to DEPRIVE THE NATION of our State’s share of these revenues needed to win 
the war? 

@ Is it good business policy to DEPRIVE MISSOURI of revenue so necessary in defraying state, city and county veieeanil 


Scratch ¥ES 
Vote NO 


Citizens’ Committee, T. H. GLANCY, Chairman 


Vote Against 
Prohibition Amendment 


No. 6 
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lative structure cannot be expected to 
be builded chiefly on marginal funds. 
It must be reared mainly on outright 
purchases, made with a view to putting 
the securities in safe deposit vaults. 
Such at least has been the rule in pre- 
war times, especially between 1890 and 
1905. Since the latter year, bull cam- 
paigns have not been preceded or at- 
tended by purchases of great amounts 
of bonds and sharp advances in the 
values of such securities, not even after 
the extraordinary falls in quotations in 
1907 and the early months of 1908. This 
explains, to a large extent, their rather 
transitory character and limited achieve- 
ments. The latest weekly statement of 
the clearing-house banks and trust com- 
panies reveals excess reserves of $133,- 
777,710, implying an increase of over 
$104,000,000. The noteworthy replenish- 
ment may be considered as the natural 
consequence, for the most part, of initial 


payments on Liberty loan subscriptions. 
In agreement with the tendencies in the 
general market, Liberty bonds, too, mani- 
fested a reactionary trend in the past 
few days, though the actual losses were 
not serious. The foreign exchanges do 
not indicate material modifications. Ow- 
ing to the uncertain cast of advices from 
Germany, neutral quotations are a little 
higher, though still substantially under 
the maximum records of the war. There 
has been heavy buying for some days of 
French government 3 per cent rentes in 
the Paris market. The current quotation 
is 6314. 


about six points from the absolute mini- 


This denotes an advance of 


muin of last year. But it still is much 
below the records of 1914 and 1913. The 
average in 1913 was about 84. The severe 
depreciation in these and other European 
bonds will be felt in various ways for 
years to come. 


Finance in St. Louis 

On the local bourse, conditions and 
values are practically unchanged. There 
are no particular favorites, apart from 
National Candy common, which is sell- 
ing at 52 to 53 at the present moment. 
The quest for the stock shows some 
diminution, however. Naturally, after 
an advance of about ten points in less 
than three weeks. Ten shares of the 
second preferred were taken at 88 the 
other day. Fifteen Certain-teed first 
preferred were sold at 79.75, and twenty 
at 80: ten Fulton Iron Works preferred 
at 99.75, and ten Missouri Portland 
Cement at 66.50. Trading in American 
Bakery common was revived by the sale 
of one hundred shares at 11. This com- 
pares with a maximum of 14 in 1917. 
Ten shares of State National Bank were 
transferred at 185. This indicates a de- 
cline of five points from the high mark 
Last year’s top mark was 
201. The dividend is 8 per cent. Five 
Bank of Commerce brought 116.50. 
United Railways common and preferred, 
and 4 per cent bonds, are selling at or 
There were 


in August. 


about previous quotations. 
some good-sized transactions in the pre- 


ferred. 
a 
Latest Quotations 
Bid. Asked. 
United Railways: 48.00.80 <08 05 48% 49 
Pilton: Tron: COM <1c ccc ceeds 10 
Certain-teed COM. <i. see cadena 34%4 36 
Cs: BUR Re riba a ales 2b Wid Se eC aie 76 
iss Ee WAR 90 OIG in biases oe e 78 
International Shoe com........ 990% 100% 
Brown ShOO OFds isis ccs weeds 95 
American Bakery com......... 21 22% 
Independent Brew. pid....... 5 
National Candy com........+-+ 58 58% 
Geis SAGs cans tae eee 100 
Rock Mountain com..........- 39 42! 
Se 


Answers to Inquiries 

R. R. G., Cape Girardeau, Mo.—Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining common is an in- 
vestment rather than a speculation. The 
regular dividend rate of $7 per annum 
has been in effect for about thirteen 
years. Some time ago the company de- 
clared four extra quarterly dividends of 
75 cents each up to April 2, 1919, Peace 
will have no marked influences upon 
finances, though it is not unlikely that, 
temporarily at least, the value might ad- 
vance ten or fifteen points. The high 
mark in 1917 was 12634. Would advise 


holding the certificate some months 
-longer. 
Investor, St. Louis—(1) Although 


Tobacco Products common is generously 
priced at 7334, the current quotation, it 
is firmly believed in friendly circles that 
there will be a recovery to 80 before 
long. A little over a year ago, 8054 was 
touched, absolute maximum, Thus far 
the stock has been cleverly manipulated 
since the break to 42!%4 in December, 
1917, If you don’t care to take advantage 
of downward movements, you might 
just as well stick to your certificate. The 
net yield at 75 is 8 per cent. The price 
would undoubtedly be around 85 at 
present if the company had not decided 
to harid out scrip dividends. (2) Inter- 
national Nickel common is a slow but 
promising speculation. The annual $4 


is amply earned, and the ruling price 
of 32 seems cheap therefore. 
a net return of 12% per cent. 


It implies 





Distillers Se- 


curities sold at 6434 some months ago. 


J. A., Louisville, Ky.- 


It is not improbable, therefore, that 
there might be another material rally 
soon in the course of which the quotation 
will be raised to your level. In such 
case, you should not hesitate to let 
go. The company’s future is doubtful, 
roseate opinionation in interested quar- 
ters notwithstanding. There’s no re- 
liable evidence, as yet, that a severe 
relapse is close at hand in this instance. 
The low point last year was 1134. 

Oswego, N. Y.—There 
has been heavy liquidation in Southern 
Pacific on the recent rise to 105. The 


SUBSCRIBER, 


decline since then reduced the price to 
9914. At this moment the figure is 10134. 
Last December the minimum was 7534. 
The total improvement has thus been 
about $30. Save for the prosperous con- 
dition of the company, which would 
warrant a dividend of at least $8 per 
annum, instead of $6, one would be in- 
clined to regard the recovery as com- 
plete, or at least sufficient for the pres- 
ent. As a rule, a break of more than 
$5 signifies a definite halt in a stock’s 
upward course, that is, in the railroad 
group. However, there’s no apparent 
reason for liquidation at a loss. In due 
time, there should be a recovery to at 
least 115. In 1913, sales were made at 
113. You should increase your holdings 
in case of a break to 95. 

INQuIRER, Dallas, Tex.—(1) Texas & 
Pacific stock is a poor speculation, in 
view of the company’s tangled state of 
finances and receivership. The current 
price—ll—is not at all tempting, even 
though it shows a decline of five points 
since last June. The stock never has 
been a good speculation, except in 1901 
and 1902, when the top was 5434. (2) 
California Petroleum may fall in line 
before long, and advance ten or fifteen 
points. It’s not a superior speculation, 
though. Just a gamble. Nothing has 
been paid since 1913, and resumption is 
not likely in the next six months. Earn- 
ings indicate improvement, however. 

D. W. M., Rolla, Mo.—Baldwin Loco- 
motive 5 per cent bonds are a good in- 
vestment, but the quoted price of 98 
seems sufficiently high for the present. 
If you don’t shrink from a little risk, 
you might consider Midvale Steel 5s at 
867g, or Pierce Oil convertible 6s, of 
1920, quoted at 10034, or Montana Power 
5s at 8834. It will be a serious mistake 
to place a low value on surplus funds. 
There’s no valid reason for expecting a 
long period of cheap money. 


o, @ @. 
. — “° 


Mr. Flatbush—I wish you wouldn't 
spend so much of your time in depart- 
ment stores, dear. 


Mrs. Flatbush—Good gracious! You 
wouldn’t have me come away without 


my change, would you?—Yonkers 
Statesman, 
eo eo afe 


Little Memphy (endeavoring to enter- 
tain Sister Kate’s beau)—When Sister 
Kate marries you will she become a 
widow? 

Kate’s Beau—A widow? Ye Gods! 
What put such nonsense in your little 
head? 

Little Memphy—Hearing mother tell 
sister that you are a dead one.—Judge. 
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New Books Received 


Orders for any books reviewed in 
ReEeDy’s Mirror will be promptly filled 
on receipt of purchase price with 
postage added when necessary. Address 
ReEDY’s Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. 


CONFESSIONS OF AN OPERA SINGER by Kath- 
leen Howard. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, $2. 


The autobiography of the Metropolitan Opera 
House contralto covering her student days in 
New York, Paris, London and Metz, and her 
operatic career, Illustrated from photographs. 


Tue Porpurar Titatre by George Jean Na- 
than. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, $1.60. 


A critical treatise on the modern popular 
theatre, and the peculiarities of the plays, play- 
wrights, audiences, actors, philosophies, etc. 


Tine War-Workers by E. M. Delafield. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, $1.50. 


A satirical novel on women in war work. 


Frep Mitcnetyt’s War Story. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, $1.50. 


A noted jockey’s history of his experiences 
as a non-combatant in the war zone, 1914-1917. 
Illustrated. 


A LittLe Boy Lost by W. H. Hudson. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, $1.50. 


A story for children—but interesting also 
to adults—by the author of “Green Mansions,” 
founded on his own memories and imaginings 
of childhood. Illustrated. 


Tne Eyes or Asta by Rudyard Kipling. 
New York: Doubleday-Page Co., $1. 


‘ 

Four sketches showing the reaction of the 
West upon the East Indian who has been 
through the war in France. 


THe Lerrers or ANNE GILCHRIST AND WALT 
WuitMan, edited by Thomas B. Harned. New 
York: Doubleday-Page Co., $2. 


The beautifully spiritual letters written by 
an English woman to the American poet. 


Face to Face witi Great Musicians by 
Charles D. Isaacson. New York: Boni & 
Liveright, $1.50. 


Short stories concerning thirty of the great 
musicians—Beethoven, Bach, Massenet, Cham- 
inade, Verdi, etc.—showing their human side. 
Introduction by Godowsky. 


BiiruesoME Jottincs by Gertrude Sanborn. 
3oston: Four Seas Co., $1.25. 


A diary of humorous days. 


EveryMaAn’s Lanp by C. N. and A. M. Wil- 
liamson. New York: Doubleday-Page & Co., 
$1.40. 


A diverting romance whose setting is that 
section of France now a battlefield. Arras, 
Verdun, Ypres and other equally famous cities 
are colorfully described. Frontispiece. 


Can Sucu Tuincs Be? by Ambrose Bierce. 
New York: Boni & Liveright, $1.50. 


Forty horror stories, the second volume of 
the collected works of Ambrose Bierce. 


Five Somewuat Historica Prays by Philip 
Moeller. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, $1.50. 


One-act plays by the author of ‘Madame 
Sand” which have become popular with Little 
Theatre patrons: ‘‘Helena’s Husband;” “Sis- 
ters of Suzannah;” “The Roadhouse in Ar- 
den;” “The Little Supper” and “Pokey.” 


Fairies anp Fusitrers by Robert Graves. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, $1. 

Poems by a soldier-poet whom John Masetield 
Praises highly. 

Tue Orner Sipe by Gilbert Frankau. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, $1. 

War poems. 

_Tue Merry-co-rounp by Carl Van Vechten, 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, $2. 

Persiflant essays on arts and artists, litera- 
ture and literateurs. 

Tue Merry Heart by Helen Raymond Ab- 
bott. New York: Century Co., $1.40. 


How a young girl released herself from the 
bondage of loving servitude to her family. 





SiELLey’s ELopeMrentr by Alexander Harvey. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, $2. 


The true character of Shelley and of Mary 
Godwin and her stepsisters, their relations with 
each other, the circumstances which led to the 
elopement, are presented veraciously and dra- 
matically. 


Out or tne Sirences by Mary E. Waller. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., $1.50. 


A Canadian romance by the author of “The 
Wood-Carver of ’Lympus.” 


Skyriper by B. M. Bower. Boston: Little, 


Brown & Co., $1.40. 


The airplane invades the western  reserva- 
tion and a cowboy becomes an aviator. Frontis- 
piece. 


Watr-’o-THE-SEA by Cyrus Townsend Brady. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg Co., $1.40. 


A romance of tense action aboard a whaler 
homeward bound after a two-year cruise in 
the Pacific. Illustrated. 


Tue Brack Opa by Maxwell Gray. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., $1.50. 


A thrilling detective story. Illustrated. 


Tie Grortous Hope by Jane Burr. Pub- 
lished by the author at Croton-on-Hudson, N. 
¥. $1.50. 


A novel. 


Wuat 1s THE GERMAN Nation Dyitnc For? 
by Karl Ludwig Krause. New York: Boni & 
Liveright, $1.50 


An arraignment of Germany by a German. 


Tue Rure or Micut by J. A. Cramb (J. A. 
Revermort). New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
$1.60. 


A romance of Napoleon, presenting three 
days of his eventful life at Schoenbrunn in 
October, 1809, in Vienna. Portrait (Dela- 
roche) frontispiece. 


Tne Love or Aan UNkNowNn — SOLDIER. 
Anonymous. New York: John Lane Co., $1.25. 


The story of a soldier’s love as recorded 
by himself; published from manuscript found 
in a dugout. 


Sex KynowLepGe For Men by William J. 
Robinson, M. D. New York: Critic & Guide. 


A comprehensively frank and lucid treat- 
ment of matters sufficiently indicated in the 
title, but without sensationalism. Very agree- 
ably written. 


¢ Benton or THE Royat Movuntep by Ralph 
S. Kendall. New York: John Lane Co., $1.50. 


A tale of the Royal Northwest Mounted 
Police founded on actual experiences in the 
Calgary district. Illustrated. 


Wuen THE Cock Crows by Waldron Baily. 
New York: Bedford Publ. Co., $1.35. 


A romance of the southern coast. Dedi- 
cated to Secretary of the Navy Daniels. Illus- 
trated. 


AFrer Tuey CaMe. Out oF THE ARK by E, 
Boyd Smith. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, $2.50. 

Completing the story of Noah’s ark. This 
volume tells the children how the animals felt 
and behaved when the ark was opened and 
they were again on dry land. Illustrated with 
color plates. 


Wixe, Women anv Sone. Portland, Me.: 


Thomas Bird Mosher. 


Medieval Latin students’ songs, now first 
translated into English verse with an essay by 
lohn Addington Symonds and published with 
nll the elegance of the Mosher books. Edition 
dedicated to William Marion Reedy. 


Tne Present Crisis by James Russell 
Lowell. Portland, Me.: Thomas Bird Mosher. 


A beautiful edition, after the manner ot 
Mosher, of a poem that is of present per- 
tinence as it was when written more than 


seventy years ago. 


Prints by John Gould Fletcher. 


JAPANES: i 
Boston: Four Seas Co., $1.75. 


e 

Imagist poems in the Uki-oye (Passing 
World) school—universalized emotion ex- 
pressed in the fewest possible terms. Illus- 
trated in color. 
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Attention.” 


customers. 


of them. 





This Company has only one inflexible 
rule—“Individual Service and Courteous 
All of our other regulations 
are for the protection and convenience of 
We want to understand each 
customer’s individual needs—and apply 
or create a businesslike way to take care 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 
Capital, Surplus and Profits Over $8,000,000 
FOURTH and PINE 


ST. LOUIS 











Capital $1,000,000 


Canueal National Bank 


SEVENTH AND OLIVE STREETS 








COMMERCIAL ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 


Deposits $17,000,000 
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Three Per Cent Interest Paid on Savings Accounts 
and Time Certificates of Deposits 
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| Olomr-Vale M-tofes 
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Tue Peace oF RoaRinG RIveER by George 
Van Schaick. Boston: Small, Maynard Co., 
$1.50. 


A story of love and daring in the Canadian 
north. Illustrated. 


FIGHTING THE BocHue UNDER GROUND by 
Capt. H. D. Trounce, E. R. C. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50. 


An account of the work of the miners and 
sappers—the construction of galleries and 
mines, underground fights, etc. Illustrated. 


SimpLte Sours by John Hastings Turner. 


New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.35. 


The romance of a duke and a shopgirl; an 
English success which has been dramatized. 


CHILDREN OF THE Dear Cotswotps by L 
Allen Harker. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, $1.50. 

Episodes and people of the Cotswold region 


presented in a group of related stories. 


Firty YEARS AND OTHER Poems by James 
Weldon Johnson. Boston: Cornhill Co., 5 


aS Ad 


Poems by the author of “The Autobiography 
of an ex-Colored Man,” with an introduction 
by Brander Mathews. 


Tire Lover’s Rosary by Brookes More. Bos- 
ton: Cornhill Co., $1.25. 


Love poems by the author of “Great War 
Ballads.” 


You’RE Onty Younc Once by Margaret 
Widdemer. New York: Henry Holt Co., $1.50. 


Youth, romance and humor. 


Outcasts OF BEuLAH LanpD by Roy Helton. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co.; $1.30. 


Ballads and poems about everyday people 
written in the language of the street. 


Tue RELIGION oF A Man oF Letters by Gil- 
bert Murray. Boston: Houghton-Miffin Co. 
$1. 


A brilliant essay expressing the religion of 
a broad-minded liberal; a beautiful champion- 
ship of the classics as against the utilitarians in 
education, 


Tue GERMAN SeEcRET SERVICE IN AMERICA 
1914-1918 by John Price Jones and Paul Mer- 
rick Hollister. Boston: Small-Maynard Co. 


History of the work of the German secret 
service in the United States up to the early 
months of 1918 as compiled by a reporter for 
the New York Sun. 


Tue Drums tn Our Street by Mary Carelyn 


Davies. New York: Macmillan & Co., $1.25. 


Poems expressive of the thoughts and feel- 
ings of women who stay at home while their 
loved ones go to war 


oo > 

When passing behind a street car look 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction. 

























REEDY’S MIRROR 











OOD Printing and 
OOD Advertising 


Direct by Mail Advertising is rapidly 
coming into prominence because when 
properly prepared and printed and mailed 
to a selected Mailing List it is sure to 
bring results—but many people do not 
get results because either the Message is 
not right or it is not properly presented. 
If you are after better results let us 
advise with you. 


We haveand are help- 
ing other business 
houses solve this 
— problem, and can do 
the same for you if 
you will give us the 
opportunity. 








Walnut Ninth-S. W. Corner 
Olive 4822 Central 3006 

















“Every Workman in 


America Should Read It”— 


Says FRANK P. WALSH 
THE PUBLIC, Joint-Chairman National War Labor Board 
122 East 37th Street, in the following letter— 
New York City. 
Gentlemen: 

There is no greater need in the world today than that of keeping the public 
consciousness alive to the underlying social and economic standards which must 
be maintained if mankind is to move forward to its manifest destiny. 

Unquestionably the workers of the world are making advances along the line 
of greater industrial freedom. Collective bargaining is becoming a fact in count- 
less industries where the autocrat has heretofore reigned supreme. Forums have 
been established by the Government to guarantee decent concitions to the workers 
in the industrial trenches. Great regard is being given to their hours of toil as 
well as to the wages of mer and women. 

But these are merely steps, and comnaratively small ones, in the grand march 
toward socia! and industrial rereneration. The Public stands out preeminently 
as the guide and exemplar of the forces struggling for the fundamental things of 
life. If the problem of the worker is to be deci’‘ed finally along the lines of 
higher justice, i¢ will be done only when the peovle are wise enough to retain 
control of what is left of their natural resources and recever back those of which 
they have been deprived; and that the land, the basis of economic independence, 
shall Le restore’ to the beneficial use of man. 

Every worker in America should be a subscriber to The Public. All lovers of 
justice are striving toward the same end. The Public points the way. 
Washington, Aug. 20, 1918. Sincerely, (Signed) FRANK P. WALSH, 


Read THE PUBLIC © s‘cenrs = 
citwas inaauesiae eS 


“The Crime of Poverty’”’ 
By HENRY GEORGE 


a wonderful, inspiring, analytical essay, beautifully printed in a 
cloth-bound book. Write your name and address plainly on 
the margin and mail with 65 cents, stamps or money order, to 


THE PUBLIC 122 East 37th Street New York City 




























REG.U S. PAT. OFF 


THE BEVERAGE 









First There! 


—in U. S. cantonments, on war 
vessels and with the American Public. 
Preferred for its rich flavor and ref1esh- 
ing, appetizing quality— approved 
for use by the Government because 
it is pure—wholly free from bacteria 
such as even milk or water may 
contain. 






























Order by the case for your home— 
grocers, druggists or dealers. 


Manufactured and bottled 
exclusively by 


Anheuser-Busch St. Louis 


1ST 








«tite, Eeohlom Solves Evens & Howard 


‘‘CICARDI’S” FIRE BRICK COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 
HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENT 


EVERY NIGHT High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 
Gates re and Oven Air Yards for City Delivery: 
i om gs 920 Market St. Saint Louis 




















Offices for Rent in ¢ 


Syndicate Trust and Century Buildings 


The Best Equipped and Best Located Offices in the City 





E. A. KENNEDY, Manager, Suite 908 Syndicate Trust Bullding 





Telephones; Main 1785, Central 377-R 


































